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Richaxd De GennarOj pre:jiding 

The Eighty-sixth Meetiiig of the Association of Research Libraries was 
held at the Hyatt Regency Houston Hotel iii Houston, Texas on May 8 and 9^ 
197 S. 

President Richard De Genharo opened the meeting hy welcoming and intro 
ducing new and alternate representat iv^es attendiTig their first ARL meeting 
and guests of the AssQciatioii, 

Mr. De Gennaro then discussed the theme of the program: ''National Per^ 
spectives for ARL Libraries J* 
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SCHOLARLY COMMUNICATION; NEW EFFORTS 
TO UNDERSTAND A COMPLEX PROCESS 



Iritrocluct ion 



MR, DE GENNARO: The theme of the program is "National Perspectives for ARL 
Libraries," This morning's prograni will be devoted to the broad problems of 
the relationship between scholars, publishers, indexing and abstracting 
services J research librarians, and to the changing environment in which these 
groups will operate in the coming years, 1 will now turn to Warren Haas ^ who 
will be the moderator for this mcrning session. 

* * ^- ^ 

MR. HAAS: The subject of this morning's presentation is scholarly communi- 
cation a process involving scholars^ publishers, abstracting and indexing 
services J and research libraries. Tlie process is affected by technology, 
economics 3 fashion and fads, and, hopefully, by the goals and objectives of 
scholarship and research* 

Oiar speakers will describe both on-going and proposed studies that are 
intended to improve our understanding of this complex subject and to suggest 
ways to make the system work better than it now does. But before turning the 
prograin over to them and later on to you for your questions and comments, I 
want to follow the instructions given me and consider briefly the pertinence 
of the subject and the kinds of influence and leadership research libraries 
might exert during this period of what promises to be dramatic change in the 
technological methods and organizational strategies employed in the scholarly 
cominunication process. 

The subject of information distribution and schoLarly comniunication is 
receiving a great deal of attention. For exainple, the Office of Science 
Information Sorvlce of NSF has dedicated a significant portion of its limited 
research support funds to an Economics of Information program designed to 
generate data ^'on the costs, benefits, supply and demand relationships, and 
ways of achieving economic viability of scientific information services." 
In another comtext, the subject of scholarly communication is implicitly 
woven iiito the discussions related to the revision of the copyright act. 
Foundations md endowments which fund research but not publication of the 
results, acknov^ledge the subject as a problem area, university presses con- 
duct internal studies to explain declining sales, learned societies are , 
begifining to express concern about the future of scholarly publishing, and 
individual scholars lament their inability to buy for their parsonal libraries 
the most important new books in their field. 
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The reasons underlying these concerns are in large part obvioust 

1. Both the prospiect of profit and the presBnt high cost of pTO- 
ducing and distributing books and journals have affected all segments of the 
information chain. The structure of the publishiiig WDrld has been altered, 
publishing objectives have in some cases been recast, and the acquisitions 
programs of libraries have often been distorted. As a result, every com- 
ponent of the system has begun to search for technical and organizational 
innovations designed to overcome present difficulties. 

2. The scholarly communication pi-ocess is becoming increasingly com- 
plex. The simple author-publisher-bookseller-reader relationship of the 
past has been transformed by the growth of specialty journals, abstractirig 
and indexing publications, computer-based search services, cooperative 
acquisitions and remote storage facilities superimposed on local library 
operations, and access and delivery systems that span states, the nation and 
even the Atlantic. Tliis transformation has generated new costs, new 
expectations, and new frustrations. 

3 It is perhaps this complexity coupled with high costs that is 
apparently forcing a small number of leading scholars in certain subject 
fields to establish alternative closed systenis for communication of their 
most advanced work to a very limited number of favored colleagues working 
with them on research frontiers. There is some evidence that these people, 
who constitute the academic leadership of the nation, have at least m part 
given up on traditional methods. There are indications that material of 
great importance never gets formally published and made generally available. 
It seems that the system has been overwhelnied, and there is a growing danger 
that trivia is driving out material of perTnanent value. 

4 Finally the worldwide audience for the products of scholarship 

and research is expanding, and there is a growing pressure for more equitable 
access to information. However, the sheer number of users and the peat 
quantity of recorded information, perhaps coupled with an increase in the 
number of hyphenated subject fields, have made for even more unpredictability 
of user needs. 

These problems -- economic difficulties, system complexities, system 
failures, and expanding demands -- are neither trivial nor temporary. It 
seems certain that remedial action, to be effective, must substantially 
affect every component of the system and the habits and outlooks of scholars, 
publishers, and librarians. 

Think back to last May. when ARL met in Toronto. On the prograni was a 
review of the findings of work done by Williani Baumol and Mattityahu Marcus 
on the Economics of Research Libraries . The conclusion then was that the 
cost trends of the past cannot reaustical ly be projected into the future. 
The message was that dramatic change is required in the near future m the 
ways of research libraries, and the question was whether research libraries 
will guide the change or whether they will simply accept a future plotted by 
othors^'perhaps others with less noble objectives than those professed by 
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all of us. 



It is a year later; that question is still with us ^ and there is a year 
less time in which we can act. 

As librarians, we have to find a way to contribute substantially to the 
shape of the scholarly communication process, We can do so: 

^ by focusing on our fundamental and continuing objectives » 
not on our past methods, 

^ by sharpening our critical sense, for have a quality" 
control obligation in this process; one we have not 
always acknowledged or upheld. 

^ by viewing library functions in the context of a larger 
set of social object ives^ not simply as an isolated and 
detached segment of the scholarly communication process, 

^ by facing up to the fact of a technology that will, on© 
way or another, substantially alter our services and our 
methods . 

The magnitude of the job facing all of us committed to stimulating 
creative intellectual activity and to putting the record of human achievement 
and discovery to work is incredibly large. We talk about what should be done, 
but we find taking the necessary first steps most difficult , I do not pre- 
tend to know how to proceed, but the t\m speakers wo have with us demonstrate 
that we are not alone in our search for solutions. As they describe their 
efforts, let us look for ways to join forces we all need all the help we 
can get, 

* * * * 
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THE ACLS NATIONAL ENQUIRY 



Edward E. Booher 
McGraw-Hill Book Coitipany 



MR. HAAS: I t^ould like now to introduce our first speaker, Edward E. Booher. 
He has been a member of the Task Force at the American Council o£ Learned 
Societies (ACLS) that has for almost a year labored to produce a proposal 
that is now being assessed by a combination of foundations and the National 
Endoisnnent for the Humanities. The proposal is entitled "A National Enquiry 
Into the Production and Disseniination of Scholarly Knowledge.'- 

Mr, Boohar is President of the Books and Education Services Group of 
McGraw-Hill. He has been a director of that corporation since 1961, and. 
Director of McGraw-Hill Book Company since 1951. In June of 1967, he was 
elected Chairman of ths newly-created Board of Higher Education of New Jersey, 
a post he held until ^hree years ago. He continues to serve as a member of 
that Board. Prior to that time, Mr. Booher served as Chairman of Governor 
Hughes* Conference on Education^ the recommendations of which led to a 
separation of higher education from secondary and elementary education in 
New Jersey. 

Mr, Booher was born in Dayton, Ohio in 1911, graduated from Antioch 
College in Yellow Springs, and was a trustee of Antioch for sonie time. He 
was President of the New York Academy of Public Education in the latter 50 's ; 
President of the American Textbook Publishers Institute, and until June 1974 
served as Director of the Association of American Publishers. He is on the 
Advisory Board of the Partisan Review as Chairman of the International Group 
of Scientific, Technical and Medical Publishers (STM) . 

He is a member of the Visiting Committee of the Harvard School of 
Education, a trustee of the Yale Universicy Press, and a member of the 
United States Joint Commission for Education and Culture. This is obviously 
a man who is as knowledgeable as one can be in publishing and one who, at the ^ 
same time, has seen the publishing process as a part of a wide-ranging set 
of social obligations. 

He has been an incredibly effective contributor to the ACLS, and it is 
anticipated that he will be the principal advisor of the ^^National Enquiry,^' 
on the assumption that the funding that will make it possible will be forth- 
coming shortly. 

* * * * 

MR, BOOHER! If there is to be a National Enquiry into the production and 
dissemination of scholarly knowledge, and if I am to be the director of that 
study ^ then 1 feel that it would be appropriate for me at this point to give 
you some indication of where I stand, how I regard libraries and librarians, 
since research libraries are such an important component of the study 
potentially the principal benefactors from it. 



I fc^.-n just now entering my fortieth year of book publishing all with 
McGraw-Hill, and these years were preceded by two years of booksel ling. So 
I am a book man who has been exposed, at least, to all fleets of publishing 
all kinds of books, both here and abroad. I hasten to add, however^ that 
the last five years of my life seem to have been spent solving problerns and 
reading financial statements! Furthei^ I should tell you that I was reared 
in my trade by a person most of you know by name at leastj for he has 
written and spoken so much on copyright and related matters. I refer to 
Curtis G. Benjamin, one of the real hard-liners on the subject. But I would 
also assure you that at the age of 64, I ain my own man. 

Currently^ I am privileged to serve as Chairnian of the International 
Group of Scientific, Technical^ and Medical Publishers, This organi zation ^ 
affiliate of the International Publishers Association^ represents soTnething 
over lOO journal and book publishers throughout the worlds including a 
nuniber of nonprofit enterprises such as the Ainerican Institute of Physics. 
Last October in Frankfurt at the annual General Assembly of STM I made some 
remarks that I would like to repeat here, prinripally because I think they 
represent my general position on a nuinber of questions that could relate to 
my directing the study which I will shortly discuss. And I refer to these 
STM remarks because I think they speak to that issue. The audience I 
addressed in Frankfort was a small one of about 150 people. It was largely 
nonAjnerican . I suppose there were a dozen or 15 American publishers in the 
audience, but it was made up primarily of German, Dutch^ and British journal 
and book publishers with a sprinkling of French and Italian and CEechs , a 
Russian or two* some Japanese and so on. If you think that American book 
publishers have a ''thing'' about copyrights ^ you ought to talk to some of 
the Gern ill and Dutch; they are absolutely paranoid on the subject. 

I hope you will take these comments in the context of that particular 
audiencej because these are very generalistic comments^ simplistic^ as a 
matter of fact. What I was trying to do was to get acxoss, if 1 could, the 
need for a change in attitudes, and I felt, and I still feel, that it is 
very much needed. These are excerpts from the speech I niade there. 

The library community is perhaps our biggest customer, 
and it is increasingly important to entertain good re- 
lations. If we only look at the things that divide us 
and entrench ourselves in fixed positions, we will get 
nowhere. Instead of fighting the library world because 
we think they wish to buy fewer books and journals and 
make and exchange more photocopies^ we should join them 
in their fight for more funds to buy more books and 
journals and to pay us and our authors for more 
photocopies! If we have in many instances been fighting 
windmills, so have the libraries. What we should do is 
band together, forget about fighting, and look at what 
unites us. 
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This is why we scientific publishers should help and sup' 
port and promote 

all efforts to bring about more universal 
bibliographic access and control; 

all efforts to educate and train people in the 
inforniation profession including its technology; 

all efforts to link the national and international 
private and public information resources , systeins 
and technologies; 

and all efforts to bring about mentality changes 
in parliaments and other legislative po^vers^ 
impressing on theni the need for sufficient funds 
to enable the scientific and technical libraries 
t □ f u n c t i on prop e r 1 y . 

Nor should we oppose pliotocopying as such, since it certainly 
has untold useful library applications. Collective and 
cooperative inter library networks are also in our interests, 
provided such n cworks are financially viable and provided 
real costs are not at the expense of the information suppl s 
that is authors and publishers. 

Most of all, however, I should like to plead in favor of \vhat 
the social scientists call the harmony model rathex than the 
conflict model. Now that it seems fairly certain that the 
programs of UNISIST originally a purely scientific 
initiative and NATIS a recent library/documeTitatlon/ 
archives project are going to Tnerge or at least join forces 
we may expect that the library community will become more 
influential internatioml ly , especially in UMISIST with 
which we are mainly concerned. It is only natural, therefore, 
that we must initiate somewhat closer ties with the inter- 
national library and documentation organisations. As re- 
gards the new concept of Universal Bibliographic Control, 
we believe that a major step has been made by the intro- 
duction of CIP - Cataloging-in-Publication, which is fast 
becoming, or has already become, normal practice in countries 
such as the United States, the United Kingdom, and BraEil. 
This is a case in point where publishers are actually working 
together for the benefit of the library world. 

The ultimate objective of publisher- library cqllaboration , 
after the problems o£ bibliographic control, of the enlight- 
enment of national and international legislators^ and of 
the education and training of professionals is, of course, 
obtaining harmony in copyright matters. We all Know what 

1 1 
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* fair iise' or fair dealing* means, but I very much doubt 
that e\en in this audience there could be coniplete agree- 
ment on it. Of course, on both aides there are still die- 
hardSi but if one compares the views on copyright in the 
original 1971 UNISIST report, which spoke of legal barriers 
to the free flow of information, and of monopolies, with 
the language in the main working document for the NATIS 
Confereiice (1974), stating that in all countries legislation 
should exist protecring intellectual property and recogniz- 
ing -the obligation to use the vastly improved reprographic 
technology in ways that will not threaten the validity of 
the publication processes,* if one compares these two, it is 
not difficult to see that there has been considerable Lmprove- 
men t . 

And also on the national level there are notable rays of 
hope: in my country, the United States, the National 
Coimnission on Libraries and Information Science works on 
the asSLunption that the rights of authors and publishers can 
be incorporated in ways that maintain their economic and 
competitive viability. In the Netherlands where a recent 
survey has shown that an estimated four billion pages 
were reproduced in 1972 by various reprographic methods j 
of which 137. S million were protected by copyright ^ re- 
cent legislation has fixed a copying charge per page 
copieds for copies made by public authorities, educational 
establishments, and libraries, while industry and commerce 
have to pay what is called an equitable remuneration , to 
be fixed by negotiations. These appear to be major steps 
and I could mention a number of others as well towards 
the recognition, in practice^ of what always has been 
recognised in theory , and which Barbara Ringer has expressed 
so well, and here I quote Hiss Ringer: 

The puTpQse of copyright law is not to strike an 
ecQnomlc balance between consuniers and the owners 
of a species of monopoly rights* Instead, its 
purpose should be to recognise independent author- 
ship as infinitely precious and to do everything 
possible to encourage and reward it. 

We should therefore do everything in our power to collaborate 
with the national and international library communities; after 
all* we have the same public to serve a public which con- 
tain botb our authors and their readers. 

Now if I may, I should like to turn to the proposed study. There is no 
batter way to advise you of its scope and purpose, as well as of the results 
expected, than by citing parts of the proposal for funds addressed to the 
National Endowient for the Humanities (NEH) and three private foundations, 
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wl(o are being asl<ed to match funds appropriated toy th< NEll. This proposal , 
by tlie way, Isttie product of a committee effort -■ a.Bid I suppose It shows 
it Th.e dTaf-eing conunittee, howevet , coinpTised of H^:ibert Bailey, 
David Brencman, VVarim J. Haas, Cbester Kerp» Rotsert luml ansky, Thoinas Noble 
George mrichestei Stonfi. and mo, depended on Mr. Nob I .« or the AC IS to put th 
pap&r Lnto final ion. Thanks -co Nr, Notle's facile p*n and patience and 
jtjdgmerat, I feel that the final document came out rauc* better than the 
Ccimniittree Tiad a ^iglit to expect. 

Prom this point forward, I shal 1 b e reading from th& proposal that went 
to tlie NEHon Apjil I/. We sliould have word of its a-ccep-tance ot rej ectiori 
d'uri.ng th& nesct dfortnight, 

The i^eed foT such an enquiry as th-e one herein p Topo-sed is 
prompted b>^ the ccnvic-tloTi tliat conteinporary soc lal , 
technological, and econoinlc circumstances requir e a thorough- 
going study of the genera-cior and dissemina-eion of Ajierican 
sclioi arly know ledge, by wliicfi w« mean not simply- th& results 
of specialised research but of serious enquiry t n arty field, 
wherever conducted, We aie chtefl y concerned re v^ith print 
and such related media as mi croforTn publication of all sorts. 
In short , hy "scholarly know led |e" we mean seriCT us i deas based 
oncsrefiil thought and conveyed by the written word. For 
convenieiice , we speak of "sclolars," withou* int endi.ng -co con- 
fine our meaniTig to those woTkiiig in unlversitie^s. 

me importance to scci«ty of fosterliig the test intellectual 
eifoits of scholars anJ of receiving the b&st Products cf 
serious thought as efficiently as possible is assumed: we 
b€lieve^with the foun<iers of our Reiubllc. thai= the strength 
aiid workability of any democracy depends upon tHe education ot 
tTie -voters. The urgency of initiating in t lie lniedaat& future 
a. national enquiry into our system o f tie coBiunica^iori of 
knowledge Biay be deduced from the problems bese^tinfi scTiolar| , 
ptibldshers, and librarlaiis. and - less draaaticall:y ap^aren^ 
b^t equally important - froi -che swise tha,t th« general publ ic 
d^L no? benefit as it should from tie of siricus thinkers. 

Our coal is effective scholarly coimvnication, and as a. 
starting point it will be necessary to leaf n wH*t tlose 
v*ords really rnrnn. It will be in^ortant to le%jn a-bout 
the needs of scholars as scholars themselves pft3cein?e them, 
not just as they are seen by librarians, pul)lis»Brs . 
techMlogists, and econoniists. Tlie process of scholarly 
coiraunicatdon is o£ first lopoTtaice because it is unda- 
mental to ^he purpose of scliolarsliip itself. BJfec^tive 
disseiiratdoii of the work of scholars prov» es =th6^ leans 
for testing tlie quality of schclaMhip by the ^jecLalist s 
csolleagues ancl by the general jublic. 

At the *egdnnins of our century tTie schola* in any field read. 
hypc»the5ii«d, dSveloped Ub thcugbt and docufflen=ted his con- 
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elusions from the stoTehouse of the library or the 
ixpeiimentatioii of the laboratoryj he then wrote, had his 
writing Jiidgedj and^ finallyi published. The results pushed 
back the barrlars of ignorance, advanced knowledge ^ and lay 
ready for succeeding generations to use for a continuing 
advamemeiit , In the 1970s ^ however, problems of bigness, 
problems of speed, and problems of cost have taxed and alniost 
overcome us In organizing and disseminating useful knowledge. 
A coniplex series of developments has now produced not a systeni 
but a non systeni of discoveTyj pToductlon, aM dissemination 
of the knowledge which the world iieeds. 

Different rates of developmeiit nave taken place in what 
should be parts of a neaningftal system^ and some develop- 
ments have at times beti^ at cross-purposes with habits of 
research and expectations of significant conwiunication , both 
to specialists and to wider circles of intelligent men and 
women* To take one specific example, hopes for advancenient 
for graduate students and young scholars have been tied to 
rapid publication. The economic pressures resultirig from 
this course have diluted the quality of much published 
research. Specialized ''scholarly** journals have prolif- 
erated beyond anyone* s ability to read and absorb all. 
Publishers continue to publish books at the rate of 40,000 
annually in the United States alone. What fraction are 
reviewed? WTiat readership can be counted on? What impact 
does the increasingly expensive effort have? ITie 
e,%cellent specialiied books, because of a small market, are 
losiiig propDaltions for publishers, who cry for subvention 
In order to produce tham at a price within the means of 
those who need them. Libraries, the great preserveri of 
knowledge, are foundered by sheer bulk and the rapid rise 
in cost* Standards for recording data, for computer soft- 
ware, or eveii for the. format of mlcrotexts have not been 
devised^ and unless the interfaces of the various '^systems" 
are recogiilzedj organised, and acted upon a new Babel Vflll 
soon be ujon us. Each new field of knowledge seems to 
breed its own new areas of ignorance* 

To take another example^ a recent review by a meniber of 
the drafting committee of this proposal of applications 
for federal support for 26 specialized bibliographies in 
the humanities proi/ldes a thought-provoking demonstration 
of inefficiency and wastefulness in the production of 
basic research tools. Requests ranged from $8,000 to 
$300^000^ and the total for the 26 came to $1,600,000, If 
each bibliography had been discrete^ basic ^ and planned for 
constant tip-dating and ready retTleval of combinations o£ 
the information stored therein a system which modem 
technology can In fact provide federal expenditure might 
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be justified. Analysis of the 26, however, iiidicated great 
overlap, excessive start-up costs, and mfthodologies ranging 
from acquisition of informations iand-written oil 3x5 cards to 
the most sophisticated designs for computer tape recording, 
along vfith incompatible systeins, language, programing, and 
a divarsity of machines. There is every reason to suppoie 
that the same agency v/i 11 continue to receive such proposals 
at a similar rate. The study proposed hare can provide 
valuable guidelines for policy decisions in these ciTCim- 
stances, and in tirae v^ill lead to greater efficdenc)^ in the 
conception md design of bibliographical systems. 

(Xir first probiam is that we neither undtrstand our present 
system nor use it efficiently. Moreover, we do not even 
understand the extent to which it is not a system. Parts 
of It have been analyzed. For a doEen years the Office of 
Science Infonmation Service (OSIS) of the National Science 
Foimdation has studied, reported^ and effected important 
changes in the system of communication for scienci. 
Librarians havt conducted their own studies, as have 
scholarly societies. Publishers have done less, partly 
omng to the fragniented nature of publishing as an in- 
dustry, and partly because private industry cannot^ 
legally do some of the things being proposed in this 
study* No agency has prevlQUsly tried to comprehend our 
differing and often claihing systems for the communication 
of scholarly Imowledge fTOin an overall point c£ vim with the 
purpose of recoiMending and effecting beneficial changa,^ The 
present proposal approaches the spreading chaos in the dis- 
semination of serious thought by recognizing the need for a 
*'iystems attacks" and by addressing the problems in a novel 
way, namely by the collaboration of six estates which 
hitherto have gone their own ways separately"-scholars, 
publishers, jQumal editors, librarians* foundations, 
and technDlogisti . 

Seefjndly, we art faced with a deteriorating iituation. 
The present pTOcess a^ears to be moving toward a general 
crisis, Schoiarty journals have proliferated, partly 
because new fields have been identified as kiiowiedge 
itself has expanded and fragmented into many specialties. 
Journals are in financial trouble, as are libraries^ their 
chief subscribeTS* As libraries are forced to cut back on 
subscriptions wd journals have to raise their rates, the 
dissOTination cif inowledie suffers. Much the sane can be 
said of books, as evidenced by the well-loiown. difficulties 
of university pTesses and the problens of coOTercial 
publishers, who increasingly shy away froro the publication 
of advanced TOnographic studies, 
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It is important to note, however ^ that while the many 
activities involved in the production and dissMiination 
of scholarly knowtedge require eGorajnic antlfsis^ our 
croncera is not exclusively or narrowly economic* We 
need to understand better the effects of changtng pro^ 
cedures and tectaology not on financial ledgers alone 
but on the process of discovery and creation. This is 
to lay that while the prDblem shows itself flxst as 
econotnic, a better understanding of the systm vill 
enable participants (scholars^ publisherss librarl,aj%s» 
readers) to effect changes that will sustain and ifmprove 
conmnunication itself, 

The processes Involved in the production and dij« 
semination of scholarly toiowledge have tended in receipt 
years to grow more nuiDerous^ increasingly complete, and 
more and more expensive. It is more than possible that 
because of this growrtng complexity our present imethods 
for publishing^ diitribut ingj, abstracting * indejcing^ 
storing and preserving information are at least in part 
oytmoded and perhaps self -defeating. It is essential in 
this investigation that these activities be seen as mems 
to an end and be considered subject to adjustment, in- 
cluding refinement and perhaps even substantial modi* 
flcation of the '^boundaries" between the several parts 
of the present mechanisras. In short, we need tc consider 
whether* 

1) new kinds of coordination are possible 
between research libraries and at least some 
aspects of publishing* Changes made at the 
junction of these two enterprises might open 
new prospects for publishing mi serve library 
obligations^ all the while better meeting the 
needs of scholajcs* 

2) whethex new and perhaps dramatically 
different methods of describings analyzing^ 
and locating recorded infonnatlon might result 
In a rCTiarkable increase in the use of recorded 
Information, 

3) learnt societies and professional 
organizations have a more important role to 
play in detamining the quality of what is 
published, 

4) the trend toward life-- long education 
will create net^ demands for the products of 
scholarship, perhaps produced in new ways and 
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even recast as specialised teach iiiig 
materials for whole nev^ categ^orles of 
inteTested and able users, 

5) cowunicat ions and computeF ttchnology 
will opmn completely nm approaches to the 
process of icholarly connnunication in at least 
soiiie fields rather than simply modifying 
existing systeins. 

Mow a word about the scope of the Enquiry and areas i r 
investigation- Full exploration of the many and. com- 
pli^ problems of producing and diss ©ninating the results 
of scholarship in the decades Im^diately ahead will re- 
quire a period of four or flva years^ The effects 
the ori-going eiiqulTy, howeVeT^ will be ^wIutio:^arf OTd 
cumulative. ThuSj parly sor¥eys and reports will pro- 
vide the founrJation far later phases of ijivestigation. 
Each individual report^ pf valMe in itself^ will also 
contribute to our knowledge and dec ision-mE^king with 
regard to the whole systeii. 

In many sessions of wide-ranging discussion^ the drafters 
of this proposal outlined in some detail all aspects otf 
the systeni of scholarly commmiQation which they felt 
needed investigation* They concluded that almost all 
significant probleins are compreheTider by thm ten 
headings listed below* ^Thile these topics relate t^ 
and often oveTiap each other, it is assumed that the 
directors of the Enquiry will devise an approach to any 
single topic that will relate the study of it to the 
purpose of the whole Enquiry, The topics are listed not 
in order of ''crisis priority*^ but^ in general ^ in a 
linear progression from author to reader: 

1) Problems of Scholarly tetivation 

2) C^ality Control in Research 

3) CJuality Control in Published Research 

4) Selection^ Dissemination and Use of Scholarly 
Works 

5) Bconomic Difficulties of Publishing Speciali2ad 
Books and Journals 

^) The Role of Subvention 

7) The Proliferation of Scholarly Journals 
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S) Technological Cations in Froductiori 
and in Biblioiraphical Access 

9) Preservation and Access 

10) Bibliographical Stpactures 

11} Extending the Audienefe 

The first phabe of this study (and that is the part that 
we are inTOediately concerned with) shquld be apparent at 
this poiiit* Scholarly communication is an enormous topic, 
with inany interrelations among its paTts, and we think the 
proposed eomprehensive exaiainatlon should be undertalcen 
with tha intention of carfying it througli to the end^ We 
propose starting with two manageable prcjacts to get a 
better understanding of the proWem as a whole, to see 
yhat can be acconiplished^ md to aiioi^ for a reassessment 
o£ directions and Mdgeting at an intfirta stage. The 
two topic to be completad in about tOTnty-four morithSs 
are sufficiently related to feed into each other, yet 
separate enough to expose a variety of aspects of the 
total picture. The topics aref 

Study tfl. Quality Standards and EMnomic 
Factors in Book Publication: Wyths^ Money ^ 
and ftonographs 

Study #2. The Funetioning of Scholarly 
Journals in the Knowladg*a Syitem: 
Experience and Alternatives 

Study #1 will deal primarily ^rith academtc booted but will 
also incluide significant books that interpret academic 
findings to a broader public* It will attempt to assess 
the ^'publish or perish" probl« in relation to th^ futurf 
demami for facuity md the availability of promotions* 
It will look at trends of costs and prices of boolcs in 
xelation to their distributions particularly library 
distribution, md their actual use, espicially in 
libraries* In addition, the study will draw on 
techEical research being carried o^i by private and public 
institutes and manyfactureri relating to raproducini^ 
stortiigj md retrieving inforaation^ both fflechaiiically and 
111 ectronically^ 

Study #2 will draw heavily on studies already done by OSIS 
a^d syvexal scholarly and scientific societies, but 
additional information! (especiany ftiture projections) will 
have to be collected* The results will Ibe wcmnined In the 
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light of altaTnative systm% and the problem of biblio- 
graphic access. In the latter area the chemists^ physi- 
cists, and biologists have gone much fmrtlier than the 
huManists and social scieTitists, but it is not obvious 
that their experience is directly applicable to other 
fields. It will be Important to exanlne the applica- 
bility of such tectaiques as interest profile distribu- 
tion, key word iniexlrig , citation indexes^ abstracting * 
inicrofo™ publication J etc, in areas outside the sciences 
Other matters under study will include methods of stlec- 
ticin .of publication, rates of Tajection, and postpublica- 
tion us© and tvaluation , 

Now, what are soine hoped for accompli slments of this 
nexc 24 momths of work? As a general h)Tpothesis, it 
seems raasonabla to suppose that the two studies villi 
show that the problems in the publication, purcliase, 
and use of seholirly jownals and ierlous books on 
important subjects result from a complex matrix of 
interrelated factors or pressures^ among the most 
important of which are: 

1) the iprolifeTation of scholarly 
journals and the preference which 
libraries with limited funds give journal s 
over boolcs* 

2) Pressures on young scholars to 
publish even trivial or duplicative 
materials and to create new journals 
to find outlets for their work. 

3) The absence of up-to-date know- 
ledge on scholarly needs for journal s^ 
books^ and blbl lographic data. 

4) The cost lijiitations imposed by 
presmt publishing technology, both in 
manufacturing amd distributing, 

5) The confusion which exists about the 
role of copyri^t and how producers of 
literary property- ^authors and publishers-- 
are to be compensated* 

6] The extent to which publisliod materials^ 
both' books and journal are made accessible 
and actually ^sed— or perhaps not used. 
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7) The disinclination of commercial 
publishers and university presses to risk 
publ ishing important books because of 
shrinking raarkets,, 

8) The rapidly growing costs of total 
library service resulting from the deluge of 
published Information, 

9) The fragmentatioii of the systOT itself 
and the absence of any overriding philosophy 
from which fflight deYelop a nsechanisra for 
^^^.teraction understood by all the component 

: rt s - 

As thc^ studies which will test these and other aspects of 
the hypothesis will evolve in the course of the Investigation^ 
it is difficult to anticipate the details of specific accomplish- 
ments, Mevertheless we venture to suggest some products of the 
Enquiry^ of which the follpwing sem obvious t 

1) Recommendations to journal editors on 
methods of selection. 



2) Information on the relation of rejection 
rates to quality* 

3) Recoramandations for raergers &f journals. 

4) Suggestions of experiments to be attempted 
in various fi^^dds (interest profile^ etc,). 

5) Reconunendationi for technological and 
bibliographical changes, 

6) Information on the relation of acadeisic 
prcniotion criteria and experience to post- 
ipublication evaluation. 

7) Infomation on us€ patterns In libraries 
in relation to costs* 

8) Infonnation abaut the economic Inter- 
relation of paperbacks and hardbacks. 

9) Recoimnendations conceriiing ^blishing 
ceTtaln material only in jslcToform. 

10) Suggestions for iinproving the biblio- 
graphic interrelaticyi of publishers mid 
libraries. 
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11) Recommendations to librarians and 
publishers relative to the present -day needs 
o£ scholars and serious students and readers, 

Mr. Chairman, I think I will stop there, I have a lot more iiifor 
mation on staffing, on the timetable we have and so on* I think some 
of those things can come out in the discussion if they are important . 

* * * * 
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THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECW^ICAL INFORMATION 

Fritz Machlup 
New York University 



MR, HAAS: Our next speaker is Dr, Fritz Machlup, He will not rOTeniber this 
but I do: I first went to John Hopkins as Acquisitions Librarian in the 
early 1950' s, and Professor Machlup was on the faculty at Hopkins at the 
time. One early spring day I was on an elivator in the then principal 
library buildings and Dr, Machlup got on the elevator* He was wearing ski 
boots. 

I did not know him at all well, but my curiosity had been provokid and 
I asktd him why ha was wearing ski boots. It turned out he was on hia way 
to Switzerland for soroe obviously scholarly conference^ md they weighed 
your luggage, so his lightweight oxfords ware in his suitcase and he was 
wearing his ski boots. This established hiin as m practical economist in my 
mind at that time and that has been the case ever sinee , 

His biography is in very small type and goes on for quite a way. I ain 
not going to try and recapitulate what has been an obviously distinguished 
career as a scholar both abroad and In this coratry, with associationi at 
Buffalo^ Johns Hopkins and Princeton^ and now an adjunct professor at New 
York University, 

Ha has written a great many books but there was one sandwiched in 
13 years ago in 1962. The title was The Production and Pistrlbut ion of 
toowledge In the United States . It was followed by a bcok\ Essays on 
Economic SOTantlcs and preceded by to Economic Review of the Pat tnt System ^ 
The IW62 book Production and Distributio n of Knowled ge ir% the United States 
was a real laninark book, because an economist was turning his mind to the 
whole process of genwatlng, distributing and putting toiowledge and infor- 
mation to use* Ever since that time the subject has never left Professor 
Machlup' s scholarly interests. 

He Is at work right now. I think his current project started out to 
be an update of the 1962 book^ but has probably evolved at this point in 
time to be something considerably more. Whereas the fiCW project is hope- 
fiilly about to be hotn, the work that Dr, Machlup has been doing has, m . . 
fact, come kicking and screaming into the world md is wll into early 
adolescence^ 

We did not put a ipecific title on Professor Machlup 's talk, He 
suggested two; ^T^e EranOTic Viability of Publishing md Library Sewices," 
or as an altematlva^ "Books, Journals md Libraries^ A H^^thesis About m 
Economic Strangulation**' I will let him take ^ver at this point and dascribe 
to us what It is ha Is doing; how It relates to what he has done in the 
past; and what he will be expecting from the library coimunity as he gathers 
inforaation* 

* * * * 
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MR. MACHLUP- Perhaps 1 may address you by saying; *^Fellow Bibliophil istB'^ 
Of course, I realize that a librarian may for a few niiiiutes during the week 
become a bibliophobe, but this is only a few ininutes usually, and day and 
night he is a bibliophile * and it happens that I am too. 

Now one of the things in my life which makes me think that I have been 
a very lucky fellow is the fact that for 20 years now I have had my offices 
in a university library. That has always made me very^ very happy. Now of 
course, you too have your offices in the library, but that is different. 
You are there as a provider of library services, while I have been there as 
a user of library services, and to be so close to the books is splendid for 
a user. I remember with special glee my years at Johns Hopkins, when the 
collection in history and in the social sciences was on the same floor with 
my offices, and I had to take about 20 steps to the stacks, It was simply 
superb. And, now during my 15 or 16 years at Princeton, I still have my 
offices in Princeton's library, thanks to Williain Di^c. This has been a 
wonderful life for me. I have loved every aspect of my work experience, 
chiefly because of that. 

I have been an avid user of library services^ but also an active 
purveyor of library materials as a writer and as an editor. To these 
library- related activities as user and writer and editor, I have lately 
added a new one: I have become an investigator of library services and an 
economist engaged in research on the economics of library services. By this 
confession 1 may not endear myself to you, I am afraid, because while you 
live and work for the users of your services, and you accept that authors 
add to your collections and to your workload, and you even condone that 
editors augment the rapid flow of serials, you may look askance and with 
justified apprehension at an investigator who asks for statistical data about 
your own establishnent, data which you may neither have nor know how you 
could obtain except by virtually intolerable efforts by those who want to 
know. 

Now before I tell you about my evil designs ^ because some people will 
really find that these designs are more than they can swallowj I ought to 
talk to you about my past; I was told this might be important. While the 
older people Mong you may fully be acquainted with my work in the past, 
there are some people who are not quite that old, and they may not know 
what I have done in the past. 

The sin that I coimnitted and which I now have to confess is that from 
1958 to 1962 I wrote a book which the Princeton University Press published 
in 1962^ The Production and Distribution of iCnow ledge in the United States, 
this was a~l¥0» page book with about 85 statistical tables. It tried for the 
first time to get together all activities that could be considered as know- 
ledge-producing or infomation-producing, not only to discuss each of these 
activities^ but also to add: "How much do they cost?" and then to aggregate 
that whole thing and to ask^ *%5w much do these knowledge-producing actl* 
vities ^ount to in relation to the gross national product?" And while I 
have not the slightest idea what I would come out with, 1 was extremely 
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shocked and flabbergastDd when the results w©re finally there befor© me. 
I could haTdly believe them. I found that all of the things which T 
called the "knowledge industry*' when added up were 30 percent of the gross 
natiDnal product. I also made a second study within the saine covers of the 
book about the knowledge occupations. 

Perhaps now is the time to say a word about what I meant by ^'knowledge 
industry'' and ^'knowledge occupation''» (Incidentally, these words have caught 
on; you read practicaHy everyday now about the "knowledge industry-'. This 
was my coinage, and I hgid something quite different m mind when 1 coined it), 
I had two approaches to this study; one was what was the group output? There 
are groups which we might call "industries** or "branches of industries'^ and 
these groups have the puTpose to produce information or knowledge, I make no 
differentiation between the word "information" and "knowledge''^ the lexico-^ 
graphers do not either; they can not; it is completely arbitrary, ''Infer- 
mation" is the act of conveying knowledge. The two things can be used inter- 
changeably ^ if you mean the things that are known or about which you are 
informal 

n 

Now there are these groups that really produce knowledge either for sale 
or at a cost because someone ordered it* And then there are individuals 
whose work consists in producing knowledge that means producing in somebody 
e}se*s mind some awareness of things that he had not known before or had not 
knovim well before^ etc* So there were the knowledge industries and the know- 
ledge occupations^ and these are two different things because a "knowledge 
industry" needs also people who are not working on producing knowledge,. A 
university and a university library needs some people who clean the floors* 
Now these poeple are not knowlege-producing* So you have nonJoiowledge pro- 
ducing workers in knowledge industries* And on the other hand^ there are 
plenty of knowledge-producing people who are not working in a knowledge in-- 
dustry. There may be someone who is producing knowledge but works in a 
chemical plant, and so on. So these are two different thirags, and I was 
wondering, how do they relate? The knowledge industry was producing approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the national product* and I found out that a little bit 
higher percentage of all the workers who are gainfully employed in the 
country were in the knowledge occupations, I tried to bring both these 
statistics together; this is a huge undertaking, I have to thank both the 
National Science Foundation and the National Endowient for the Humanities, 
that have generously allowed me to have the research staff to do these studies, 

I have not yet corai to the aggregation of the knowledge indus tries as of 
1970 or 1972* My past book did that for 19S8, but I have just about finished 
my study of the knowledge occupations^ and I saw that the things are going up 
and up and up. If I speak only of the pwple who are in the labor force, they 
are now I think near to 40 percent of the knowledge producing occupations ^ and 
if you include people who could be in the labor force, bat instead are over 15 
or 16 years old sitting in a school or at a college, then we have reached , 
almost 50 percent. This is a large figure if you cm think that half of the 
people in the United States are occupied in doing nothing but adding to kiiow- 
ledge their own knowledge, other people's knowledge. This is a large figure, 
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and it is terribly interesting to see how this changes fxora decade to decade. 



I went back in this study to 1900 when the percentage was a yery, very 
small onei and found that in 1910 ^ 1920, and 1930 there ms a constant growth* 
I do not say it can go on forever. I do not believe that it will Teach the 
day when 100 percent of the population will be engaged in producing knowledge* 
I am not one to give projections into the future of things that ought not to 
be projectedi or are projected only to show that it cannot be that way. 

Perhaps one or two more words are needed of how I tried to organize my 
work on the knowledge industries or in the branches of that industry, 1 had 
five major categories. One was education on all levels and in all forms. It 
included on-the-job training p education in the home, and so on. The second 
was research and developnent. As a matter of fact, that was the first thing 
I did; this is how I COTe into that kind of study at all * The third big 
sector was media and coronunication^ and there I had book publishing and every- 
thing that is connected with it. The next was information machines, becatise 
of office machines and computers and printing presses and typewriters^ and 
all of these things. They are, of course, machines entirely devoted to the 
production and distribution of knowledge. The last one was called information 
services* I believe that expression was also coined by mm and has caught on^ 
There are now any number of journals^ newsletters and outfits that ha\/e 
these terms among their titles, "knowledge industry", "information services'^ 
etc* 

Incidentally, I still remeraber, partly with pleasure and partly with be= 
wilderment, that Clark Kerr, then President of the University of California, 
used in his lectures at Harvard the expression "knowledge industryV* which he 
had just read in my book. He used it and cited it, and as a good scholar, he 
made a footnote that this came from me. It was read ox heird by people who 
did not know about my book* They felt "knowledge industr/^' suggeited some 
modern educator, mass production of knowledge in univexiities where the 
students are mere numbers, etc. They were wild ^d furioas at Clark Kerr for 
using the work "industry" in connection with something as esoteric and cultured 
as knowledge. Now this is merely an example of the misuse when you read with- 
out understanding and without going back to the Source, Clark Kerr^ of course, 
was completely innocent, and vdien he saw me the next tiinep he told me, "Look 
what kind of hole you got me into there." 

Now I said that I was doing an updating of the whole undertakings but for 
updating you need data. What I had in my original 1962 book was a rather ag- 
gregative kind of data. The publishing industry at beat knew the total sales, 
the total input, etc., but I could not get any better breakdown than what 
Bowker had. Bowker, of course, is an excellent source, but the sources in- 
dicate how many books are in the fields, so you get it only in units not in 
money, etc. There was no possibility of inaking a real breakdown according to 
the kind of knowledge, if we speak now of scientific and scholarly knowledge, 

I was asked by the Office of Science Information Service (OSIS) of the 
NSF whether I could not get the real data for the natlmal Input into scientific 
and technological infomation, to which was added also nedlcalp Well, I said 
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I would try; I would undertake it. We had already started doing the kind of 
questionnaires that I would have to have filled out in order to get this 
from the publisheTs and from tjie indexers and abstractors and the libraries 
and so on. 

When I l&arned about the ACLS' project, here was an idea to find out 
about scholarly knowledge. It appeared to me iimnediately to be an extreme 
waste that our group should study only ^'scientific". So, I said it would be 
imperative (that means it would be the only sensible thing to do) to make the 
study in one fell swoop. When I say ^'swoop**, that looks as if it were to be done 
quickly; perhaps 1 should say in "one long seige,'* but definitely it should 
be "one''. This is how it probably will turn out to be. 

The National Science Foundation has agreedj in principle, on the inoney. 
The NEH has also agreed in principle, and we should hear soon how they feel 
about it. Let me immediately make one additional remark. At one stage they 
tried to get a **shotgun marriage" between the ACLS and us, and we were both^ 
quite willing to do it. It was almost an engagement. We said, ''All right, 
let's get maTried*** And then the NEH changed its mind and said^ "N0| let's 
get a divorce oven before we get married." So the two studies will go on 
parallel but I hope> hand-in-hand and with a great feeling of frendship and 
mutual advice. 

What I am very anxious to do, especial ly for books, is [to analyze the 
data] accordiTig to markets. You would not believe it but the publishers do 
not know exactly what kind of books serve what markets. Of course they have 
a very fine feeling in the tips of their fingers, but they do not have any 
numbers* There are no data that would tell y^u about the books in, say 
physics J or the books in mathematics or the books in literature; so much goes 
to college and university stores and so much goes into trade booksellers and 
so much is bought by wholesalers, and so on. Incidentally^ if it sells to 
wholesalers, I have to get to wholesalers too to find out to whom they will 
sell the book* 

Ttiis is the kind of information that is terribly important for the 
publishers theinselves, and I hope they realize this and will cooperate with 
me in gettlni the data. In order to get the data incidentally, I found out 
that I have to do one thing; I cannot ask them, "Here is a questionnaire ^ 
please fill it out J' First of all, it takes a lot of work and it deranges 
the whole office routine. They cannot tell people day- in -and -day -out i '^ow 
stop doing eT/erything and spend six weeks on filling out the questionnaires 
of Fritz ftechlup," They just will not do it. So my new trick will be that 
I have a tern that will go and descend upon the publishers one after the 
other and work on their tooks^ on their records to get the inforaation which 
we need. Then we will, of course, guarantee that there will be full con- 
fidentiality, and no one will know who gave what and from where does that 
come because that all will be aggregated in the end. 

Now the libraries are, of course, a little bit easier, because there 
are not quite as many. There are many more publishers than there are research 
libraries, But the libraries are also a headache, not only to you but to mm. 
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They are a headache because their own knowledge of the^r own work is very 
good in some places, but practically nonexistent in otuur places. There are 
some very outstanding libraries that have made several studies, and really 
have data that would be just right for us. They would know how many books 
they have and how many journals they have in different fields. They would 
have a breakdown by costs and so on. And of course they have also .some 
interesting user studies; a user study is also one of the things that I have 
to do. 

In addition to these libraries who have gone into studying their own 
operation, there are a great many that do not have that. And you would, for 
example, like to start and say, "Can you tell me about your total collection; 
how many books and how -many serials do you have in this and that and that 
field?" Some will say, "Oh, we don't have that. We can give you an estimate 
of our total collection, and, even that estimate may not always be accurate." 

In one place or the other, we heard something which was very sad. Some- 
body told me, "No, no. I don't know it and I don't want to know it." I say, 
"Why don't you want to know it?" "Well, you are telling me I ought to tell you 
how much I spend every year for physics and for romance languages and for 
history. If I knew that, that would leak out and these departments would 
get on me and say, 'You spend so much time for that and not for me.' and, I 
would have a war on my hands." This has actually happened, and I fully under- 
stand. I see the rationale, but on the other hand, I think it is exactly the 
kind of knowledge that we have to have. You see, when I say we need infor- 
mation, we need information not only to know; it is not that I am nosey; it 
is not because it is what, for want of a better word, is derogatory; it is 
not intellectual curiosity alone that speaks to it. It is a study for a pur- 
pose, and I would like to describe that purpose to you. 

You know, when you say that you have to do a piece of research, the thing 
to do is first to say, "What hypothesis do you want to test?" And so I did 
jot down the set of hypotheses that I want to test. This is partly directly 
pointed to the publishers and partly to the librarians, but I hope you under- 
stand these two things are really so closely related that they can hardly be 
separated. Now here is the set of hypotheses: 

1. The number of potential authors of manuscripts of books 
and journals has grown from 1950 to the present at a 
fantastic rate. 

This is easy — these figures are easily available if you know who the 
potential authors are. You merely look at the college faculties and the 
Ph.D's and so on. 

2. The nimber of Jnanuscripts regarded as publlshable by 
traditional standards has increased at a similar or 
possibly faster rate. 

3. The increase in the niunber of scientists and engineers 
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with advanced degrees or aspiring for acadejiiic 
positions is a major factor in the growth of the 
supply of raanuscripts for publication. The in- 
creasing specialization in mny scientific and 
scholarly disciplines may be another contributing 
factor, especially with regard to journals* 

4* The spectacular increase or proliferation in the 

niDnber of journals attests to increasing specialization. 

Several fields have serious effects on library budgets. I have figures 
with me J though I will just give you one. In one library we studied , we found 
out that the acquisitions of serials, journals, or parts of serials ^ has had a 
share of about 40 percent of the acquisitions budget which has risen to 50 
percent. This, of course^ crowds out the share for books. 

5. The nujnber of potential buyers of books has grown froiii 
1950 to recent years, first, probably at a rate com- 
parable to the supply of publishable manuscripts, then 
at a decreasing rate and now it has about leveled out. 

That means a no-growth figure. In some particular categories ^ it has even 
started to decline. As a proxy for potential direct or indirect buyers of 
books, I propose to use the number of students in elementary and secondary 
schools, the number of students in colleges and universities, the manber of 
college graduates* Each, however, has different demands, different both with 
regard to the type of book and to the quantity of books purchased per year. 

6. Competition among publishers, the brisk supply of 
manuscripts meeting existing standards of publish- 
ability and the increase in specialization in 
several fields resulted in a substantial increase 
in the number of titles published per year, 

7. Increase in the number of titles combined with a 
smaller increase if not an absolute decline in some 
fields in the number of copies sold has made a de-^ 
cline in the number of copies sold per title in- 
evitable t 

8* The rapid increase in the costs of production of 
books has pushed up the break-even point for most 
titles* Yet instead of increasing the nLmaber of 
copies sold per title it declined rapidly^ cutting 
profits and causing losses to publishers. 

Statistical data for book publishing as a wholes and for library budgets 
as a whole is not difficult. However we need disaggregatad data for particular 
fields or groups of fields, such as scientific and technological publications. 
But they do not exists they have to be developed from the records of the 
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libraries, provided we will get access to all of these records or will be 
furnished the figures we need. 

Now I haV'C aggregate figures here which I might present, but I think 
I should not take much more time. I must say why these aggregate figures 
are practically worthless* Wo know the number of titles, but we do not know 
the different fieldSj nor to what extent different kinds.^of books ^= let us 
say, workbooks and kinds of manuals and so on are i^luded or not included. 
You probably know that practically speaking, there is rfet available statistical 
data on serials* We do not know how many serials are now published and how 
many have been published. We know (perhaps we will know better after a study 
of the libraries) how many subscriptions have been discontinued and how many 
subscriptions have been added. I know from some libraries already, that in 
the past few years the nuitiber of subscriptions added is smaller than the 
number of subscriptions discontinued, which of course, will pinch the publishers 
of journals and of seriaxs, 

I might also say that so many measure.? which the individual branches of 
the knowledge industry are taking to help th^^selves hurt their publishers. 
To give you an example, we know one of the great helps to the publishers is 
to charge a price for hardcover books different from paperbacks, which is 
quite different from the differential costs, chiefly binding. Why? Because 
they need that money. The libraries, of course, resent that great ly^ and so 
what helps the publishers hurts the libraries. So we can do a great many 
things. The libraries try to help themselves doing things which hurt the 
publishers. This Is exactly why these two studies are needed, so that we can 
finally devise remedies, or at least ideas for what can be done, so that we 
know what we should not do in areas where one thing may help at the expense 
of the other. We must try to find things that really help the entire group. 

I wanted to say a few things about the use of studies. We, after all, 
publish and keep in the libraries things for the user. But what kind of use 
is being made of these things? You will be surprised if I tell you of a very 
simple study that I proposed as many as 15 years ago that has never been made, 
I, at that time, said: *'Here you have the university presses and the university 
presses may publish things that do not have a wide market, but they, at least, 
have one market on which they counted--the university libraries." Nfost 
research libraries have standing orders, or at least buy most of the products 
of the university presses because these are really the well "refereed" books 
by good scholars and so on. But are these books ever read? They are printed 
in fine letter press with beautiful reproductions, with prizes given to the 
people who design thm because they are really lovely. They are ornaments on 
the shelves of the libraries. But are they actually read? I suggested that 
we try to make a little study to see how often these books have been taken 
out. This is not a difficult study. A few undergraduates could do that. 
We take some titles of university press publications to find out. Wellj I 
could not get anybody to be greatly interested in it, And I hope now, 
whether some one else is interested or not, I will do it. 
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I believe there are plenty of books that arL^ published for prestige 
purposes or for very f ine purpoii^es , but that should not be published by 
letter presses and not sold at a high price. One should know that this infor 
mation exists, and every schDlar interested in it could write for it and he 
will get it In mimeographed forin and so on. There is far too much pubUiOnn^ 
done now, and this is part of why the publishing industry is strangulated. 



RHMARKS B)^ ROBERT LllNnANSKY 

MR, HAAS: Before we hei^in the question period, I would like to have Robert 
Lumiansky talk very briefly about his interest and support of this project, 
Richard lie Gcnnaro mentioned that when he came to the University of 
Pennsylvania, he found a very effectivp, strong advocnte of libraries in 
Dr. humiansky, who was then Chairman of the English Department, Wells you 
Tomember I preceded Mr, De Gennaro at Pennsylvania, and Dr, Lumiansky learned 
cver>^thing I taught him. He is President of tlie American Council on Learned 
Societies and one of the country's leading spokesmen on scholarly matters, the 
interests of scholarship and, obviously, the interests of libraries themselves. 



* * * * 



MR, LUMIANSKY: First T would like to thank the Association for asking me to 
come down here and be with you, I have made friends of long-standing aTiiong 
you and have had opportunities to meet quite a number of new friends. 

As you know, the ACLS and the Association of Research Libraries have 
long and close and, 1 think, highly effective relationships over the past 
years. And perhaps it suffices here for me to say that I am going to do all 
I can as the new President of the ACLS to see that that kind of close relation- 
ship continues. As you have heard this morning we are working at various 
aspects of the relationship now, I do not have a great deal to add to what has 
been put before you in the fine presentations already this morning. 

I would like to try to make just one point. It seems to me, as we go in- 
to these two closely related efforts to work toward recommendations that will 
improve circumstances, that perhaps the fundamental key is the acceptance we 
can win on the part of the scholars of whatever recommendations we come up with. 
All of you live on university campuses. You know many, many scholars. Many of 
you are scholars yourselves, and I suspect that we, as scholars, are a little 
less quick to change our ways than perhaps some other segments of the popu- 
lation. I think, however, that from observation over the last two or three 
years, circumstances arc becoming such that we, as scholars, realize the need 
for very marked changes in the system. And I am hoping that the ACLS, with 
its learned societies and its 92 associated universities, colleges and research 
libraries, can exert considerable influence to involve those persons represented 
in those entities in the on-going studies and to get the benefit of their 
advice, and also influence their way of thinking and the degree of acceptance 
which they will have for the recommendations when they come out. 
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I think of a couple of specific kinds of questions that am sure many 
of you have in your mind. Take the circumstances of the young scholar in 
my own field, medieval studies, who does his dissertation, perhaps making 
a' much-needed edition of a very important medieval treatise. This kind of 
scholarly job is hard. For one thing, he has tc find out whether any 
manuscript not presently known does exist in any of the libraries in the 
Western world or elsewhere. He then has to do the treniendousl y time-con- 
suming detail work of collating his manuscript and working toward an edition 
which^ill prescnr the best manuscript as a base text probably, and then 
give the variance:^ in the other manuscripts. 

He has to write descriptions of his manuscripts; he has to write in 
thu introduction an assessment of the importance of the particular treatise 
in the context of the i2th century or 15th century, wherever it happens to 
lie, and after some years of really devoted attention to such a problem, he 
comes up with his typed trinscript which has to be checked, checked, checked 
and checked again, every letter along the way, to be sure he is not per- 
petrating errors. 

If, for example, this happens to be a treatise that the Venerable Bede 
wrote on the very important medieval matter, '^conception of time^*, tnere 
may be 300 of us in the world who hold that edition to be of vast importance-. 
Now, traditionally, the young scholar, or old scholar if he is doing such work, 
hopes to see that book published in hard cover, say in the series that the 
Medieval Acadeiny of America gets out or possibly in a series that the Early 
English Text Society gets out. 

The question arises in studies such as you have heard described this 
morning as to whether it makes sense to publish that treatise in the tra- 
ditional fashion or whether it is better, all things considered, to announce 
the availability and have t'he new edition of the treatise deposited some- 
where so that copies and microfilms or photocopies or microcards or what- 
ever, can be furnished easily and cheaply to the interested scholarly users. 
1 think, in principle, we have to say it does not make sense to publish such 
work in the traditional hardcover way. It is no longer economically and 
perhaps even philosophically sensible, but there sits the young scholar, an 
assistant professor who is coming up for promotion. He has on his campus, 
first the departmental consideration of his promotion and tenure. He or 
she has the college committee on promotions and then, finally^ the university 
committee. These committees have traditionally not been willing to grant 
that such a work made available in, say, microfilm, is the equivalent of a 
published book. There is always the assumption that if he could not get it 
pub H shed, it must not be worth anything; it must not be valuahle. Well, 
these are the kinds of attitudes that I think we have to work toward trying 
to change, and somehow to get a realistic assessment of each item, step-by- 
step, and to find the most sensible ways of presenting such materials. 

The same kind of questions from the point of view of the scholars applies 
to library services, of course. Scholars make a great point (and I would 
say from my own experience, to some degree rightly) that a great deal of 
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the help that they uot out of libraries comes iiot from just hriving the 
single item that, after a given time, served thorn efficiently and expedi 
itiusly, but from the time that they spend "stacking'' and coming almost by 
happenstance upon important tilings as they go down the i-^ows , perhaps whi le 
looking for something else, finding books or journals of great importance to 
them. Thus, they argue that when a library enters into a cooperative acqui- 
sitions program with other libraries where each library buys only certain 
segments of books » then their worl: as scholars is very vastly hanipered. 

Well, I am not sure from whuTt many of you toll me that even the richest 
of librarH^s can any loneer try to do everything for everybcdy. There has 
to be same kind of cooperative division of the responsibility with the possi- 
bilities of relatively rapid exchanges. Mow schools are going to come to 
feel about such circumstances represents another one of these questions of 
attitude where, I think, the ACLS can be helpful in working toward better 
soiutions than we no\' have, 

* * * * 

Discuss ion 

MR. STUART-STIJBBS : Considering the remarks I am about to make, I should mention ^ 
in addition to being a librarian at the University of British Columbia, I am 
the founder and director of the university press, and aometimes an author = 

This morning, Mr. Booher spoke about some of the studies that would be 
undertaken, and he spoke about one that touches on the last speaker's remarks ^ 
"the motivation of the author.'* I think you were suggesting that he may not 
be driven by pure curiosity, but perhaps by some concern over his career. I 
think it is important that the study also investigate the motivations of pub- 
lishers, both commerical and academic, and of libraries. 

I hope you do thnt because as somebody who wears three hats part of the 
time J I am aware that sometimes I am motivated 'jy one thing and sometimes by 
another; sometimes by noble motives and sometimes by ones not so noble, 

MR, BOO! I OR: Well, I could not agree more, particularly on the publisher's 
side, which is the side I really have some feeling about. I have seen some 
kinds of motivation among publishers slowly drying up. One of my favorite 
speeches has to do with this. 1 fear for our own industry in terms of the 
kinds of young people we arc attracting into it, and what their true moti- 
vations are. 

One of the things that motivates me into getting into this study Cand I 
must confess that aftCT working for 40 years, one of the real questions on 
my mind is whether 1 want to work for 42 years) is the whole question of 
this systerru You cannot talk about just the motivation o£ the scholar with- 
out talking about the motivation of the man who is going to publish the 
scholar's work, or the motivation of the librarian who is going to, in a 
senses catalog and distribute it. This is where you get into the systems 
Idea again, 
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t\s a publisher I have beer^ on tho fringe of some of the things that 
are happening in the technology of producing stuff, just enough to kaow 
that I think there can just be enormous st^fH forward in this, and \ am 
eager to get into that In a way that T have noit been able to from where I 
sitT I was reminded of tliis when Mr, Lumiaiiisky spoke about this very 
important inedicvai document. Those 500 capit?s are terribly important, 
whether it is going to be in nucrofilm or hard print or what it is gDing to 
be. 

I think some new things in the technology lie ahead of us, not only in 
the technology of producing it, but equally important, in the technolo,^;y of 
distributing it. That is where our real inoney goes in my business in the 
marketing and distribution side. That is whore it has been even up to today 
for the university presses. These are some real knots, but I think they are 
the things wo can get our hands on and make real headway in And if we can 
solve them, then not only the university presses, but I hope the commercial 
presses can go back to the concept of the purist doing the services he is 
supposed to be rendering. That is the real reason why I became a publisher, 
not just to publish four million copies of Samuel ^-jn ' s Ecpnomics , which I 
am proud to have done and which has made my salary and a lot of other salarie 
around McGraw-Flill and helped us publish other books, but to make sure we do 
publish other books out cf that, 

MR. WILIJMIS: My comments really go back to the first part of Mr, Booher's 
talk where he quoted his own speech to the European publishers. I was 
particularly struck with his remarks, as I understand it, that publlsheri^ 
should join with librarians in demanding more money for libraries so that 
they can give the authors and the publishers more money and more royalties, 
and thenrgoing on from that to the study that is proposed. 

milt I perhaps missed was any concern in that study for th.U amorphous, 
ill-defined, perhaps mythical structure ("mythical'^ in the sense that it 
docs not really exist), the public. That is, the concern that seems to me 
ought to be some place in this, is not to get more money for publishers and 
authors as the primary goal, but the primary goal, in fact, should be to 
decrease the cost to society in general, of access to information. Maybe I 
missed it, but I hope in any case, whether it was there or whether I missed 
it, that it would be included. 

The other comment has to do with copyright, in which I have been 
struck by what seems to me to be a positive fact that deserves some study, 
and this is the fact of the effect of this peculiar grant of a copyright 
monopoly on the economics of publishing, and how much of the puMishing 
now going on is in fact the result of publishers' copyright monopoly. In 
order to get more of a share of the market, each individual publisher rushes 
out to isRue a book which does not really add substantially --it is reaiiy 
a repackaging of other information - simply because the coprright mono- 
poly prevents him from competing himself with the same product m one way 
or another. I suspect that the unintended effect of copyright monopoly 
may become deleterious in this respect. 
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MR. MACHLUP: The problem that you mentionod last about duplication --to 
pnbli^h a i^indlar book which competes with another that is copyrighted 
also has its parallel in the patent system where there is the so-called 
problem of '^Inventing aroiind"; someone has invwjited something for a certain 
purpose; this is protected. Were is a nionopoly, There are plenty of people 
who are Trying to invent soniething which is sufficiently different so that 
they can get a patent, but the invention will do exactly the same as the 
first one has been doing. These are problems the profession has been trying 
for several hundred years tL solve.- H'e have not yet found out what to do 
about it. There have been people who liave said: "This is terrible and you 
must ^et rid of it.'^ 

There must be the conpulsory licensing of patents, and similar things 
might be proposed for copyright, but we do not knov what. Let me say this: 
There is one great trouble i^ith nil these kinds of things, especially with 
the copyright thing. Congressional hearings have been going on every since 
the beginning of copyrights in the United States, These hearings are always 
with witnesses called that were either authors or the publishers or someone 
who has a pecuniary interest in the issue. There has never been an attempt by 
Congress to get a group of people to put their minds on it ivho have no 
pecuniary interest in it; that is one of the troubles. There is in the 
entire economic literature, perhaps a handful of good pieces about copyright 
and that is all.. 

MR. BOOHRR: First there is the **publlc". Good heavens, yes! For the uni- 
versity to publish means to "iwdke public'*. So there is SDmething in that 
study too about the public. We are concerned with it. My comments, 1 would 
remind you again, which I made in Frankfort, were to some very hardline guys 
who are unlike the U,S, or comniercial publishers and are primarily journalists 
[n size and technology most of the primary journals in Europe are done by 
commercial people. I was trying to move them a little bit. I think I suc- 
ceeded somewhat. I heard the other day that we are now even entertaining the 
idea of having as our principal speaker at our next General Assembly coming 
up in October a librarian. Believe me, we would not even let them in the 
room prior to this. 

On monopoly of copyright itself, one of the most hopeful things I have 
heard about for a long time concerns a very gifted univerity press director, 
Leon Seltser at Stanford University Press, a very, very able person with a 
very wide-ranging, inquiring mind, who has just been given a Guggenheim fellow 
ship to do a study on the philosophical roots of copyright and try to explore 
this basic concept. Mr. Seltzer as I say, is a gifted person; in addition to 
being a first-class university publisher, he is a scholar. He also just re- 
cently has obtained a law degree, which means he, at least, is learned^^in the 
techniques of finding his way around in the maze of something we call *Uaw", 
and T think this can be very meaningful for all of us, I am looking on his 
work as having a real input to some of the things we hope to get to* 

MF^. MTLCZRWSKY: Is either of the studies that you gentlemen are going to be 
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involved in goin? to pay attention to what 1 call the "gatekeeping" 
function that'll, review by competent scholars of publications which are 
ikying proposed, or the next step, which is the editorial function, which is 
a very' painstaking onD in the scholarly publications? 1 do not mean to 
imply' that I want' to see any censorship, because anybody ought to be able to 
publish anything he wnnts, but reputable publishers to whom we turn ought 
to have some kind of consistency abcut whnt they do in order to assure us 
and to assure the scholars we serve that the material actually is worth our 
buying and their reading. 

MR BOOHnR- I have said here this morning in this list of items that wc 
think are important for this enquiry in its total dimension, that number two 
was Quality Control in Research, and number three was Quality Control m 
Publishfd Research and this is precisely what we are talking about. Now 
that is a verv ticklish subject to get into, but we do want to review methoas 
of review and everything that has to do with it, and everything that is con- 
nected with what goes into the final decision on what to publish and what 
not to publish. IVliother we can come up with recommendations, guidelines or 
not, 1 do not know. But this is absolutely basic and underpins an awtul lot 
of everything we are going to do, more so in journals than in books, but m 
both. 

MR MACtlLUP; If I may add one word to this. I believe the crux is not the 
quality control but the use control, because some splendid things are being 
published which have only a very limited number of users. I have been on 
editorial boards of journals and of a university press, and I would say 
that there was nothing wrong with the quality control. I believe nothing 
really got by. Tlie "gatekeepers'^ were there and were watchful, but what 
they did not look out for was how large is the audience for which they were 
publishing. 

This, if I may say so, gets back to the whole systems concept. You 
go back to the point, where does the pressure to publish something origi- 
nate: from whom does it originate. You know there are a whole lot of 
things that take place before it reaches the stage we are talking about. 
These are some of the things we hope we can not only look to, but make some 
recommendations that will have some impact. 

MR LUMIANSKY: I think that one of the crucial aspects of this last comment 
is" to be found under the heading that we call "Proliferation of Learned 
Journals". In the field of modern language and literature statistics in- 
dicate there has been a great increase in the numbers of journals. 

Now how do most of those journals come about? A group of people in a 
piven English Department finds a community of interest in a subdivision ot 
the field of English literature. They go to their dean and say: "We want to 
start a learned journal." Well, the dean wants to increase the prestige ot 
the institution, and he starts looking around for some money to help pro- 
duce the learned journal. TTie first thing you know you get a PMLA announce- 
ment that such and such an institution is founding such and such a journal 
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and invites submissions?. The roferceing in such a circumstance is very, 
very open to criticism. First of all, the people down there on that campus 
naturany feci the journal offers them an outlet for what they write, and 
then their friends submit articles, and in most cases there is practically 
no rofereeing. 

We have talked some with presidents of institutions and with deans and 
they keep telling us: *'We are almost powerless in the face of such pre- 
sure from given segments of the faculty/' It is true now with limited bud- 
gets they can say: "Ke simply don't have money to raise your salary, much 
less to create :i learned journal/' 

But if you will lock at the statistics for the last year, you will find 
about 25 new journals in the field of language and literature. ^The latest 
one I have seen is from a relatively small college announcing that there will 
be a new journal called MijtOT^and U ie R omantics^ That is the name of a 
quarterly, learned journaU We do' not need any quarterly to publish Milton 
and the Romantics; there are plenty of places where good\article5 in that 
area can be published. It is quality control in these circumstances that 
means: "Don't establish the journal/^ And we think that we can n-t the 
word about in such a fashian to do sorne good in that area, 

MR, McDONALn: Mr. Booher in his comments quote Barbara Ringer's concern for 
authors on the one hand and readers on the other, I think we are all con- 
cerned with authors and their just duo. We are all concerned with readers 
and their just due. But I feel that that is a very simplistic view of what 
we are listening to here today. 

Are not wo really concerned with another group, the scholars, whose 
motivations may vary widely, but who, by and large, are interested in com- 
municating their scholarship to others and not, primarily at any rate, in 
ruyaity payments or profits? And I think it is this that has caused 
librarians, on the one hand, to kind of dig in their heels and say: ^'We 
don't really think that any additional costs or photocopying should be 
charged and paid for by us or alternatively passed along to our users/' And 
J really do believe that most librarians are not speaking for themselves or 
do not feel that they are speaking for themselves in this controversy, but 
are trying to represent that large public that Gordon Williams alluded to 
that is out ttiero. 

Mn. m GnNNARO: [ am pleased to hear a distinguished publisher like Mr. Booher 
calling for harm.ony rather than conflict in this area/ but there seems to me 
to be a new generation of Information industry people coming in who are 
changing this kind of argument, charging this discussion with a kind of 
emotional and even silly comments and speeches and so on* I am referring 
specifically to the recent meeting of the Information Industry Association 
when wo heard their leading spokesman talking about 'Iron curtains of free in- 
formation dropping down around us,^' and I wonder if there is anything that 
can be done to decrease this change in climate and get the discussion back 
to reasonable peoplf^ talking to each other. 
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MR. BOOIIER: I do not know too much here oxcont that I suspect tluit aiTiini>: 
the people^ who-n we will go to in tins >t\idy for udvloo on :i panel h^i>l> 
will' ho this group, arul there will haio ^omo of the^e coiuinercial gny^^ In it, 
I think we have to injlutie rhom, if no -nrc ihnn to try to un-crainhle rneir 
thinking or have them iinscramble our^ = 

Let me go back and say one more thing about the organi:atiun of tht* 
study itself, hecause I tliink this is iinportafit to riome of the cn.ie^tions 
that were raided. First, we hupe to have a very strong board iiiade up of the 
constituents with interests in this study. We have a sizablo list, it ^eems 
to me, of first-class people who will serve on the Board. But beyond that, 
I think one of the places we are probably going to have to start is with the 
organisation of advisory panels very early on, and maybe even before wo get 
the studv underway to sit down with groups of people of the kind we have been 
talking about here and get their counsel, their advice, '*pick their brains'^ 
for direction and help, and to stay with people of that kind all the way 
through. The advisors in this project are really not going to be expert in 
anything. Certainly, 1 am not. Maybe as a commercial book publisher I have 
some oxportise, but the associate director of this project will be, i hope, 
an economist who knows how to investigate, collect, arrange and analyze data, 
as will our researchers. 

So we are going to have to constantly go to the field, to the constituent 
audience that we hope this study will serve, and be helped and guided by what 
they can bring to us, 

MR. BOOS: One of the areas that was not touched on In the discussion are 
which areas are going to be more important in the study than other areas? 
To be specific, one of the areas I am quite concerned about is the new dis- 
tribution methods that are going to be occurring In the future. r think this 
is one of the concerns of the Information Industry. There are ways of by- 
passing us; there are also ways of us bypassing the publishers "us^' bouig 
the scholarly world. What I am concerned about is this going to be a priority 
in the study? 

m. HAAS; I can say as a working member of that Task Force, yes, the ACLS 
study is really looking at the interfaces between the scholarly world and 
publishing world, and the published records and abstracts and research 
librarians, etc., knowing full well the action being taken by libraries, lor 
example, to run a nationa] lending library of journals in Chicago, has 
*^ripple effects" in all directions. 

There is obviously the prospect of a pool of microfilm being, in a sense, 
the basis for a kind of secondary publishing effort, and this might well 
prove to be of great advantage to a lot of publishers as well, because it w U 1 
relieve them of the warehousing problems of old single issues and billing pio^ 
blems of replacement issues, etc. Yes, all aspects of this are implicit m 
this si 
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least Mr. Booher is going to get a lot of suggestions to add to this 
^'shopping list". 1 have one tliat may be worthy of consideration, although 
I doubt if you can formali-e a solution to the pToblDni. The question is the 
unstructurod transfer of infonTtat ion , Some of the Mntional Science Foundation 
studies indicated that scientists, for instance, obtain a large proportion of 
their inforrnat ion from cOnfeTonces, that is, not only by the forrnal present^ 
atiun of papers, but by being able to talk to colleagues in the conferences. 
Mr. Haas has earlier alluded to the ''invisible'' college =- that is, the senior 
people communicating directly with each other through lonft-distance telephone 
1 I n e s 0 r ph o t o c o py o r t h e c a rbon chain. 

jVe in the academic library field are fully aware of different leveis of 
information uses^ v^ith the senior scholnrs using information in a much 
different way than the assistant professnr tTying to achieve tenure. And 
being a member of the visiting committee of hospitals and medical schools, I 
also cjuery the senior doctors about how they get tneir cui^rent information on 
operational techniques and dnips. The curious thing this is not statis- 
tically valid but many told me they were obviously very busy and literature 
research was prohibitive as far as their time was concerned- They found it 
most useful to attach themselvc'S to a very bright ^ perceptive intern and 
query this chap on his rounds, because that individual was in touch with the 
information because of the level of his activities at the present time. Is 
this a legitimate area of concern or interest to these studies? 

MR, BOOHHR: It is a legitimate area, hut how to do it is hard. 

MR, ROVELSTAD: I would like to ask Professor Machlup what he anticipates 
may be the outcome of his studies; what kind of conclusions might you be 
working toward^ do you anticipate that there will be TeCommendat ions pro- 
duced from your study? 

MR, MACHLUP: I would say that I shall stay away personally froffl including 
in a report any recommendations. I think I will probably discuss various 
alternatives, but I will not become a champion of any plan, because that 
would discredit, probably, the value, or, let us say, the respect for the 
data and the information that I provide, I will try to get the information 
and get it analysed in such a way that it will be most helpful in the eval- 
uation of various remedial rnoasures, but I shall not arrogate the making of 
proposals by which the ''stringulations" could be avoided. It is, I believe, 
a good division of labor, even if the same man docs one thing in two pieces, 
in this piece, I shall make a fact-finding study trying to test the various 
hypotheses and t,o say it looks that way to me. Whether I, myself, or others 
will then utilize these pieces of information for making their proposals, I 
cannot tell. T, myself, if T am still alive, will be very happy to do so, 

MR. LUMIANSKY: I would simply like to say that I hope you realize that 
everything Dr. Machlup has already done and proposes to do underpins very 
greatly many of the things we plan to do in our enquiry, and his studies 
are going to be of primary and pertinent and prominent importance to us, 
Go^.ng beyond that, I hope that we will make some recommondations probably 
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basod on what his data reveals. 

MR. IIMS: Now the 30 -second summary. As I said, I refused, but it 15 
evident as I havr listened hero, and as I have worked with some of these 

people in this process, that certain things are required. 

First, we need to develop and maintai-n a continuing foriini so that the 
public interest might be guarded and policies as they evolve might mature 
in a proper way. Obvious Iv, there needs to be some agency, Surac group ot 
peoplc not necessarilv a single group that will really assume re=- 
^pon^ibUitv for mnvinu us in direction-S that make sense. Wo need a fiscai 
support structure for a new program that really will cross the traditional 
boundaries of each element of the system, at least until the system itselt 
is recast. We need effective articulation from the leaders m all arens 
here regarding some of the underlying principles that should serve as a 
touchstone for action in the future. Perhaps most of all, we need to ne 
reminded time and time again that information is not really a commodity, 
and that recorded knowledge is, in a sense, the substance of civilization, 
and that all of us here and many others with whom we work have a tundamentai 
responsibility to maintain the integrity of that system m the future. 
Thank you very much. That is the end of this session. 
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BUSIMFSS MHETING 



MR. DE GENaARO: I would like to open the businOss meuting with Commission 
reports. I am going to pass ovor the Commission on the DGvelopment of 
Resources chaired by Gustave Hurrer and the Conimission on Organisation of 
Resources, Edward Lathcm, chairman. Both of tho^e ComiTiissions for one 
reason or another have really not much to report. They are having their 
meetings tomorrow. One of the disadvantages of having the business meeting 
this rjftcrnoon instead of at the close of the two-day meeting, is that we 
lose tli^o possibility of getting full reports from them. But we do have 
reports from two of the Commissions: the Commission on Access and the Manage- 
ment Coninnsslon, 

* ^: * * 

Co^:irni ss ion on Access to Resources 



[The Commission report is included as Appendix A of these Minutes]. 



MR. BOSS: I am not sure our Commission is much better off than the other 
two in that its former Chairperson has gone to bigger and better things 
recently. Virginia iVhitni?y did such a good job with two of us, that she is 
now going to beconie your president and try her hand with 100 of you. 

The Comnission has continued in basically the same vein, that is, 
examining access. We have determined that there are really two or three 
basic concerns: access to external resources those outside the institution, 
and access to resources within the institution. The external area seems to 
be well provided for with the completion of the Westat studies on interlibrary 
loan. '*A Strategy for Communications Among Library Systems, a draft pro- 
posal which ARL has recently submitted for funding to the National Science 
Foundation, is also in the works and will be mentioned in greater detail 
later during this meeting. 

Other activities regarding access include the work of the Task Force on 
a National Periodical Resources Plan and some discussion on the part of the 
Interlibrary Loan Committee on whether or not by interlibrary loan we really 
are meeting all of the needs that cannot be met within the institution^ and 
whether interlibrary loan in many institutions is very much on the periphery 
of people's attention. 

The Commission has sought to focus instead on the other side of the 
coin; access to internal resources. We recognize that there might be a 
number of obstacles in most of our libraries to this access because of a 
cataloging backlog, a filing backlog, removal of cards from the card catalog, 
the condition of the stacks, reshelving time, or what have you* We have 
identified about a dozen and a half of these j and have discussed them and 
talked with the Office of Management Studies about the possibility of sending 
out a SPEC survey, to ascertain to what extent these obstacles oxist in 
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libraries, and also to determine what efforts have been made to minimize 
them. The SPEC survey, when published, would hopefully then share this 
information in terms of how libraries have addressed these issues and 
indicate the extent that they have not been successfully addressed. 

The next step would be to seek to encourage individual libraries to 
undertake some fairly pragmatic research in these areas, each library being 
rewarded hopefully by the fact that other libraries would be undertaking 
research in complementary areas, IVhether or not there is the expertise or 
wherewithal within the member libraries to undertake this research, it might 
be appropriate to engage a contractor for the purpose. The appropriate 
coordinating agency for the project under those circumstances might be the 
Office of Management Studies. 

Our purpose would be to meet with the Office of Management Studies 
between now and ALA in San Francisco with the view to getting a SPEC survey 
out this summer, and having the results in time for this Commission to make 
a report to you in September for discussion at the October meeting of the 
Board and the membership. 

* * * * 

Commission on Man agement of Research Libraries 

MR. McELDERRY" As most of you know, the responsibility of the Management 
Commission is to identify issues for investigation that would be conducted 
by committees or task forces. It also serves as an advisory committee to 
the Office of Management Studies* As I reported to you at our January 
meeting, most of our energies this past year were spent trying to keep the 
Office of Management Studies alive* As you may recall, its current funding 
was to expire in September of this year* In addition to contacting the 
Council on Library Resources for continued support, we tried to look at 
various ways in which the Office could derive income from products that it 
had created in response to various issues in management, and also to seek 
further subsidies from the ARL Office itself. 

The Office of Management Studies at the January meeting of this 
Association and last night in a sort of rump session^ had a rather compre= 
hensive assessment of its activities over the past four or five years* The 
response of the membership has generally been very satisfactory. Rather 
than give you a secondhand report of the current status and activities of 
the Office, I thought I would perform in the tradition of Warren Haas and 
just introduce to you Duane Webster, who directs this Office in a very able 
and imaginative way, who will tell you what he is currently up to and what 
he is planning in the future* 

MR* WEBSTER: TTie key development in our recent existence, of course, is the 
award by the Council on Library Resources of a continuation grant to the 
Office, The Council is going to continue their support for this management 
type of activity at the Association at the level that we have asked for 
$210,000 for the next three years, so that we will be able to continue 
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the basic program operation that we have, had over the last several years. 

That program operation includes re larch and devalopment activity, 
characterized in the past by the Columbia Study, the Management Review and 
Analysis Program, the study of machine-readable data bases project that we 
worked on with NASIC, The second basic program that we operate is the 
information clearinghouse type of activities, characterized in this instance 
by the Systems and Procedures Exchange Center which we will continue. The 
third basic program is organizational training. We have been holding work- 
shops, sponsoring fellowships and preparing training materials such as the 
training film program, which I think you are aware of. 

I might mention briefly some of our thinking at this point in terms of 
directions we may take, largely in response to your interests as expressed 
in the assessment survey conducted this last winter. One of the major areas 
that we are working on is with the Access Commission, as Richard Boss 
mentioned. Our work here is really focused on trying to take the review 
and analysis technique and see whether or not that technique can be used 
to look at the services Mr. Boss suggested, looking initially at some of 
the obstacles to service, at some of the success and failure patterns that 
occur in a large research library. Our thinking is that maybe the best way 
to start on that type of project is through a SPEC survey, but with a longer 
term view of really looking at the entire services functions, with a view 
toward improving our capabilities in that area. 

Another project that is on the drawing board presently is a cooperative 
project that we are developing with McGill University Libraries. In this area 
we are looking at the problem of supervisory training as it applies to 
implementation of a performance appraisal program. We are going to be working 
with some of the McGill staff during the course of this summer in detailing 
exactly how that training project might operate. 

A third new direction of the Office in this area of management training 
i^ a management skills institute. We recently sent you some descriptive 
information on this institute which is going to be held in Philadelphia this 
summer. On the basis of our experience we will make a judgment as to whether 
we will hold additional institutes or other types of training programs of this 
nature. 

The one other activity that we are very interested in right now might 
well be characterized as a tool called a performance audit. This involves 
looking at some way of taking the needs assessment, and study activity in- 
volved in a very ambitious undertaking such as the Management Review and 
Analysis Program, and telecope that down into something that more libraries 
could use with less time and staff commitment. We are not sure exactly what 
direction that might go, but it is something that we are looking at very 
closely in conjunction with the Management Commission. 

Again as we indicated last night and during the assessment survey, we 
are actively seeking your ideas and reactions to some of the work of the 
Management Office, Your conmients and your questions would be appreciated. 



* * * * 
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Report of the Comm ittee on University Library St andards 



[The Committee report is included as Appendix B of these Minutes] . 

MR, DE GENNARO: I think we can move now to committee reports. The first one 
is the Joint ARL/ACRL Committee on University Library Standards, which has 
been chaired by Robert Downs and has as its other members, Clifton Brock, 
Gustave Harrer, John Heussman, Jay Lucker, John McDonald, and Ellsworth Mason, 
Mr, Downs and his committee have worked on this document for quite some time. 
As you will recall, they made a presentation at the January meeting. The 
report has been extensively revised this spring, Mr. Downs will present the 
new version which you all received by mail in April, and which I hope that 
you all had a chance to read. 

As was indicated at the January meeting, the Association will be given 
an opportunity after the Downs presentation to express itself on whether or 
not the ARL wants to approve the idea of developing this report into a 
standard. In my view, and I think that you will probably agree with me, this 
meeting is not the time or the place to debate the pros and cons of the various 
elements in the report. I do not think that we have time or inclination to do 
that- I do not think it would get us very far. The Board had an extensive dis- 
cussion of this report yesterday at its meeting, and finally arrived at a 
consensus which we think and hope may reflect the views of the membership. So 
the Board, in effect, is going to recommend, after Mr. Downs makes his report, 
a kind of adoption of the report in principle and then suggest that further 
work be planned. 1 will give you the language of the Board resolution later, 
but first I would like to call on Robert Downs to present this report, 

MR, DOWNS: As Mr. De Gennaro has noted, the preliminary report of the Joint 
Committee on University Library Standards was presented at the ARL meeting 
in Chicago last January* In the discussion a number of constructive sug- 
gestions were offered and later correspondence and conversations with various 
individuals produced further recommendations for changes or revisions. So 
the revised edition of the committee report now in your hands has taken note 
of many of these suggestions. It was not feasible to include them all, partly 
because they are sometimes in conflict with each other, and sometimes they run 
directly contrary to the general approach or, one may say, the philosophy of 
the report. 

It may be useful to identify the areas in which the principal revisions 
have been made. The first section ''Significance of University Libraries*' is 
new and is an atten^t to provide a proper setting for a statement of standards. 
Also new, in response to urgings of several knowledgeable individuals, is the 
second section dealing with library cooperation. There continues to be a 
belief on the part of some that qualitative are to be preferred to quantitative 
standards. All suggestions in that direction, however, remain nebulous and 
extremely difficult to apply in practical situations. The emphasis, therefore, 
continues to be on specific, concrete criteria. Incidentally, it may be noted 
the ARL' 3 own membership criteria are entirely quantitative. 
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The basic areas in which the adoption of standards is proposed remain 
the same: resources, personnel, space, finance, public service and admin- 
istration. On page six of the report, attention is called to the importance 
of a library* s location. Several individuals comniented on that idea, though 
exactly how this factor may affect standards is unclear, probably calling 
for individual judgments in each instance. On page 13, paragraph 2, a method 
of counting microforms as volumes is discussed for the benefit of libraries 
which are committed to this practice* Notice that the idea is not endorsed 
or recommended. 

On page 16 the first full paragraph is a discussion of staffing of 
technical services, and for the reasons mentioned the idea of any fixed 
formula for staffing has been dropped. As mentioned, the whole field is in 
a state of transition, and its long range or final shape is yet to be determined. 

Under the heading of "space** on page 19, additional formulae have been in- 
serted for measuring the requirements of certain types of material, and on 
page 24, several steps are proposed for the management of book funds in 
conformity, I believe, with the best modern practices* 

Sections on pages 6 and 27 relating to the centralization and decen- 
tralization of library services have been developed more fully than in the 
preliminary report, taking account of a number of discussions. Also some- 
what expanded is the final section on administration, especially item six 
dealing with the makeup and enrollment of faculty-student library committees* 

Now it is obvious, I think, that the committee's report is hardly suit- 
able for adoption as a code of standards in its present form* We have here 
an amalgam of definitions, discussions and explanations , along with proposed 
specific standards* The statement of standards should probably be separated 
and the definitions, discussions and explanations appended to clarify doubt- 
ful points* And so for the purposes of today's meeting, it is my hope a 
committee will be appointed to formulate a code based on the report* 

MR, DE GENNAROi Thank you very much^ Mr* Downs. As I said earlier, at their 
May 6, 1975 meeting the Board discussed at length the report of the Joint 
ARL/ACRL Committee on University Library Standards, We very soon gave up 
the idea of trying to discuss the actual content, the very specific standards 
that were being outlined in the report, and rather turned to the question of 
trying to decide whether or not the Board should recoironend to the Association 
that the whole effort of creating standards for university libraries should 
be pursued. We finally came to a conclusion, and I will read you the 
language of the resolution that we agreed to: 

It was recognized that efforts to establish standards 
for university libraries will be continued by the Association 
of Colleges and Research Libraries, and that the Association 
of Research Libraries would want to participate in the formu- 
lation of these standards. The Board found merit in the report 
of the Joint Coimittee, particularly in providing a good basis 
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for further efforts to develop university library standards. 

The Board passed a resolution: 

1} that the Committee report be received by 
the Association; 

2) with the completion of their difficult 
assignment, the Joint Committee be dis- 
charged with an expression of appreciation 
for their work; 

3} the ARL Executive Director be instructed to 
discuss with appropriate representatives of 
the ACRL the next steps to be taken to build 
upon the work of the Joint Committee. 

In order to facilitate our discussion here, I will offer this as a 
resolution to the Association in the hope that the memDership will endorse 
the Board ^s position in this matter. By way of further explanation of the 
Board's position on this matter^ I would like to call on William Dlx, who 
is a member of the Boards to have him give some further views on this* 

MR, DIX: I can be very brief. I would like simply to second this resolution^ 
to endorse it. This may come as a surprise to some of you who will remember 
that at the last meeting 1 rose to the floor to oppose the whole idea of 
standards for university libraries. I want to simply explain what happened 
to my thinking on this; it may be of help to you in thinking it through. 

In the first place, I think this draft of the committee report goes 
quite some way toward responding to some of my objections in terms of 
specifics. It by no means does all as a matter of fact, I think this 
draft has introduced a couple of more problems that I have trouble with, but 
we are not here to discuss those, I think, though, it does indicate how, in 
a somewhat more discursive fashion a document of this sort can be an extremely 
useful guide in a variety of ways* 

The second and more important point, though, it seemed to me was this: 
in our discussion in the Board, I became convinced particularly by the 
representatives of state universities j that whether we like it or not we are 
going to have a variety of kinds of formula budgeting, of standards of one 
kind or another imposed on us from without, from state agencies and so forth, 
and to some extent this may be true even in the nonpublic institutions. We 
do have here an opportunity to begin to mold something that is more to our 
own liking, and that we think will fit the purpose. 

So with some hesitation still in my own mind about all the implications 
of this, I have come to the conclusion that this is a good thing, and that 
this resolution moves us on in the right direction. Again, without endorsing 
some of the specifics, I find myself able to urge the members to vote for the 
resolution, 
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MR. DE GENNARO: We will entertain discussions from the floor. 



MR. MILCZEWSKI: We are still struggling with the draft and we have not really 
sent in our comments; to whom shall we address any other comments we may have? 

MR. DE GENNARO: Thc^y should be sent to John McDonald* It was the Board *s 
intention to have Mr. McDonald carry the ball on this until we were able to 
appoint a new ARL group to work on it, 

I think we cannot move until ARL has said their piece on this document. 
Just as soon as they have, hopefully within the next few months or soj we 
would like to build on the work that Mr. Downs and his group have done here, 
and push this thing forward to a conclusion. This is definitely not a stalling 
action* We are not in that frame of mind. So send your letters and comments 
in to John McDonald, 

MR. LORENZ: On page two, I would like to make sure that some reference to 
federal assistance is included in the document ^ and ask the question whether 
this was considered and discarded^ or whether it still is a possibility for 
addition? Specifically, at the end of paragraph two on page two there is a 
reference that ^^research resources of ^erican university libraries are a 
matter of national concern*'* But then in the following paragraph the only 
reference is to a system of state subsidies ^ and I would like to recommend 
that at the end of that paragraph a sentence be added, such as: "Federal 
assistance for library and information service programs of national signif- 
icance and regional resources and service centers is also an important element 
in present and future library development*" 

MR* DOWNS: On the first point regarding the second paragraph ^ the comments 
there grew out of work that the university libraries of the country actually 
have been doing within the last 25 years with the Library of Congress* Those 
particular considerations, I think, are directly derived from such projects 
as the Wartime Cooperative Acquisition Project and the present program for 
cataloging and acquisitions. It is^ I think, an oversight that federal sub- 
sidies are overlooked in the third paragraph, if there is any such thing now 
in existence* The impression was that federal subsidies have almost dis- 
appeared so far as university libraries are concerned. It would be very 
appropriate to include federal libraries in that statement, 

MR. DE GENNARO: I think we have a record of the language of the sentence 
suggested, and I think it is very appropriate* 

MR. ROVELSTAD: I am not sure this is a detail which should be discussed 
hare or notj but in answer to the question on page three "What Is A 
University?" I did question point number one; the basis seems to be in terms 
of federal financial support of academic science* I am wondering why we are 
talking about federal financings rather than financing in general of a 
university program, 

MR* DOVWS: Well, this is purely pragmatic* We have something here on which 
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to draw and I do not know of a comparable list issued by any other institution. 
Certainly the institutions which are primarily great universities with research 
contracts are deeply involved in science, almost without exception. 

MR, DE GENNARO; We have with us Beverly Lynch and William Axford. Beverly 
Lynch is the Executive Director of ACRL and William Axford is the President; 
I wonder if either one of them want to comment on ACRL's attitude toward this 
comment . 

MR, AXFORD: We have here two members of our committee: Hugh Atkinson and 
Vern Pings. That committee will not come before the ACRL Board before the 
San Francisco meeting, and our consideration until there is some Board action 
is unknown. 

Since you have got me up here, I might want to put in a comment that has 
nothing to do with my position with ACRLj but just as a member of ARL, and as 
one who is going through the pressures from outside agencies for funding 
standards right at the moment. The State of Oregon now has a committee called 
CORA, Conunittee on Resource Allocation, (It used to be called COBRA which I 
thought was a better name for it). We are using whatever we can get our hands 
on and having some success, related to getting them to accept certain funding 
standards. But there is one thing that has been bothering me about working 
with CORA, and that bothers me a little bit about not only the document pro- 
duced by the Downs Committee, but about others of the same kind. Mostly these 
documents talk about the resources that libraries need to do the job that has 
to be dona, and they develop various standards for the funding of libraries. 
But I have never seen any yet that had anything in there that would be a 
different type of standard, and that would be a performance standard in the 
sense of how well are libraries using what resources have been and will be 
allocated to them, I think in selling a document such as this or others that 
we worked with, there is a matter of credibility. Most standards such as this 
would have an enormous impact on many library budgets in terms of increases 
for books, acquisition, porsonnel and such. And I cannot see, working in the 
political arena as we are now, how these standards that would involve vastly 
increased funding at this particular time are going to have too much credibility 
unless we have got a standard on how well we are using what we have. 

MR. DE GENNARO: Thank you very much, Mr. Axford. Does anyone else have any 
comments or questions? 

All in favor of endorsing the Board's resolution as I read it please 
indicate by saying "aye'% [A vote was taken. The resolution was endorsed]. 

That moves us on that very critical question of standards. I just want 
to take a moment to thank Mr. Downs again and his committee for the tremendous 
piece of work that they have done on this document, I believe that this is 
going to form the basis for a really solid set of standards for university 
libraries, 

* ★ * ★ 
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Comm i 1 1 e e on Acces s to Manuscripts 6 Rare_BoQk£ 

MR, DE GENNARO: We are ready for the report of the Conmittee on Access to 
Manuscripts and Rare Books chaired by Ray Frants. This report was distributed 
by mail to the entire membership. It has two statementsl* "Access to Original 
Research Materials in Libraries, Archives and Manuscript Repositories'S and 
"Reprcfduction of Manuscripts and Archives for Noncommercial Purposes,'- I call 
on Ray Frantz to give us that report. 

MR. FRANTZ: The purpose, intent and scope of the Committee's work were 
described at the Chicago meeting, so I will- not review that. You have all read 
the two statements so I will not reread those. Rather 1 would just like to say 
as we put these before you for your adoption, that these statements do not say 
this is the only way you can go about forming your policies for access to 
your manuscripts and rare books collection, nor is it the only way you can go 
about formulating policies regarding having them reproduced. It is mainly to 
support your policies and to have a statement before us so many of our libraries 
will not feel isolated in refusing demands that we may feel are unreasonable 
to our staffs or to the preservation of our collections, or to our responsibility 
as to how much we should Inform a person of the literary rights or of collections 
available, or of parallel research. So these are designed as statements for 
your help. 

If you approve these, our next step is to get in touch with the Society 
of American Archivists and the ACRL, I have talked with Beverly Lynch, 
Clyde Walton and Hendrik Edelman to see if we can agree on one statement. 
Hopefully, they can accept this one so that the profession can be represented 
by one statement instead of three, which I think will strengthen our hand. If 
that comes about, then a majority of our committee is anxious to approach the 
American Historical Association (AHA) who already has a committee greatly 
concerned about the way scholars are handling manusCTipts, about preservation 
and concerned that irresponsible handling will increase a library's militancy 
regarding access. So they are in a very good frame of mind to be approached. 
And we feel that if we could go to them with a statement that outlines an 
approach that our membership has approved and have them acknowledge this 
statement, it would do a great deal to bridge the misunderstanding and some- 
times hostility that now exists between libraries, archives and the scholarly 
world. Then the next step might be to approach the Modern Language 
Association (MLA) . 

As I said, the reason we would like to go to AHA first is they do have a 
committee set up to look at this problem. MLA does not, but we will take 
this a step at a time so that a chain of events can be set into motion once 
we have your approval of these two statements, 

MR, DE GENNARO: Thank you very much, Mr. Frantz, TTiis item was also dis- 



^See appendices H and I of the Minutes of the 85th Meeting of the ARL , 
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cussad by the Board, and the Board voted to endorse th© report of the 
Committee on Access to Manuscripts and Rare Books, and to recommend that 
the ARL membership adopt these two statOT.ents. I would like to move that 
the membership endorse these statements. Is there any discussion? 

MRt SPARKS: I have two reservations about this document. One of them con- 
earns literary rights. I have an Assistant Archivist who is both a Ph.D 
and Doctor of Jurisprudence, Notre Dame has had a problem with literary 
rights* We have the Sherman papers and are in the process of negotiating 
literary rights to these papers, a matter of consulting 130 descendants of 
General Sherman, We have not undertaken this effort lightly. We recognise 
the difficulty* but it is a legal problem. I am a little bit nervous about 
adopting a proposal which would perhaps put us at variance with the law 
with respect to literary property rights. That is one of my objections, 

TYieve was another point which I do not think was dic^ussed by the 
committee, and it was one which we were particularly concerned with at Yale 
in the archives. We were careful not to introduce a researches into an 
archive without first telling him of other researchers who might already be 
working on that archive. It is a problem of competitive scholarship and 
the duplication of work. We felt that this was a necessary management 
control of the archives which perhaps should be in this document, and I do 
not find it here* 

MR. FRANTZ: On the first point, there is nothing in the statement to pro- 
hibit your undertaking the very wide responsibility of literary rights. You 
can or cannot do that, as you choose. 

Regarding the second point, the committee talked about this and felt it 
should not be in the document; it should be a conunon sense approach because, 
again, we did not want to put ourselves on the defensive, saying you shall 
inform researchers that Professors X, Y and Z are also working in this area. 
We felt this is open market research. We will give help where we can. 
Usually it is received with gratitude, but we hate to say you must do this. 
We could let ourselves in for a lot of work and sometimes for no thanks for 
doing it. This is a very touchy area, and we did not try to pass on every 
conceivable thing that might come up, 

I might say on the literary rights, which does not really concern this 
document, some libraries do not want to touch having the control of literary 
rights and being in the position of passing on who can and cannot use 
materials. If the library does not have them, it is strictly up to the 
scholar to get the permission where he can. This is another area that which- 
ever way we went, it leads to a chain of other situations that have to be 
faced. That Is why these are, hopefully, statements of general principles. 
1 think you illustrated my point/ You can still have the flexibility within 
your own universities to do as you wish on these matters, 

MS, HOADLEY: On the question that Mr. Sparks was talking about, could not 
the statement that appears on this topic in the Society of American Archivists 
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standards for access be used in this statement [to the effect that] a reposi- 
tory should whenever possible^ inform a researcher of parallel research by 
other individuals using the same paper and may supply names upon request * 
That does not make it mandatory' it makes it optional, and if you are going 
to go to these people and try to get them to agree to our statement anyway, 
why not go ahead and use the statement that they have adopted as part of 
this statement? 

MR. FRANTZ: The committee did discuss this and felt that this is a common 
sense matter that we are all aware of and they just did not want to touch it. 
They felt that we could not really help very much in it, and we were afraid 
of putting pressure one way or the other* You are completely free to do this 
This does not prohibit you in any way from informing a researcher of parallel 
research; by its absence^ it does not say we have to do this* In other words 
you should not read into these statements that since we did not mention this 
or that, this or that should not be done. That is not the intention of the 
statement . 

MS, HOADLGY: I have another question: In number one> you have used the term 
^'qualified researchers'*. Is that really necessary to say that? I do not 
want to make that as restrictive as you- are saying. Are you going to set up 
librarians or archivists as judges as to who is a qualified person to use 
your material? 

MR, FRAiNTZ: Some do. Some pass on the research itself or pass on the 
5cholar*s credentials and may deny access to the colleges. 

MS. HOADLEY: Is that what libraries are all about? 

MR, FRANTZ: I am not saying they should or they should not. This adopts 
the wording of ACRL: "qualified researchers on equal terms of access". Wliat 
we added which is different is ^-unless prohibited by the regulations of the 
institution**. But again, this statement does not one way or the other take 
sides; neither do most statements that I have seen (in fact I cannot remember 
one that does not say "qualified researchers^^ * It is absolutely meaningless 
really J I do not know of any institution that really has standards at present 
to say what a "qualified researcher" is. 

MS* HOADLEY: The American Archivists' statement does not use the phrase 
"qualified", I think that creates problems, 

MR. FRANTZ: ACRL does and we will follow them on that. 

MR. DE GENNARO: Thank you very much. If there are no further comments on th 
all in favor of endorsing the Board's recommendation on the report of the 
Committee on Access to Manuscripts and Rare Books, please indicate by saying 
"aye*'. [TTie vote was taken. The recommendation was approved]* 

There is another matter that this particular committee brought before 
the Board for discussion. It was the question of the gift of papers of 
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Hubert Humphry, Hubert Humphrey was denied a tax credit on the grounds that 
he had placed certain time restrictions on the use of these papers. There 
was a statement that the Committee sent to the Board for comments and possible 
approval J and the Board voted that it should make a revised text of that state- 
ment and then send it to the Internal Revenue Services and other appropriate 
agencies, I do not think that requires membership attention unless someone 
wants to pursue it further. Again, I want to thank Ray Frantz and his committee 
for an excellent job on these two statements, The members of the committee 
are William Bond from Harvard, William Cagle, John Finzi, James Henderson, 
Herman Kahn from Yale, and Ray Franti is the Chairman. 

* * * * 



National Program f or Acq uisitions and Catalogij ig^ Liaijon Committee 

[in the absence of Frederick Wagman, chairman of the Committee on the 
National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging, Philip McNiff read to the 
membership the report of the committee. This report appears as Appendix C 
of these Minutes] . 



Task Force on a Nati onal Periodical Res ources Plan 
[The Report of the Task Force is included as Appendix D of these Minutes] . 

MR, HAMLIN: I will be very brief since I am on the program tomorrow. The 
Task Force has had several informal meetings. In a sense our work was done 
for us in the very fine report and studyl that was done by Westat Inc. for 
the ARL. In very simplistic terms, the Task Force assignment seemed to be 
one of whether to approve or not to approve or, perhaps, to approve with 
reservation the recommendation of this study. So we prepared a rather 
extensive report and then we boiled it down to a page and a quarter, and I 
took the page and a quarter to the Board meeting yesterday and they boiled 
it down to a paragraph. That is where it stands now, and it is fine. 

The Board took the stand that the thing to do right now is simply to 
endorse the proposal for a National Periodical Resources Center, without 
going into some other peripheral problems involved, such as fears of the 
book industry that this would cut into their business, or get into matters 
relating to the copyright problem. 

MR* DE GENNARO: Arthur is right i the^ Board did boil this down; we felt that 
this was an issue that was very similar to the standards one: it is very hard 
to get agreement from boards and in meetings like this on a proposal as com- 
plex as this. We thought that the best thing to do would be to try to -get 



^Vernon Palmour and others. Access to Periodical Resources: a National Plan^ 
Rockville, Md., Westat, Inc/ for ARL, February 
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the Board to endorse the concept of a National Periodical Resources Center 
without getting into who should pay for it, where it should be and that kind 
of thing. And it was obvious from the discussions that the Board felt this 
is an important goal for ARL. Therefore, the Board made a recommendation, 
and I quote: 

The Association of Research Libraries recommends the 
immediate establishment and continued support by the 
federal government of a national periodical resotirces 
library as a practical * effective and vitally-needed 
aid to scholars and other research personnel in unl- 
versitioSj business^ industry and government* 

The proposed periodical library should provide j with- 
in relatively few days, journals published anywhere in 
the world which are needed for use in the advancement of 
knowledge or meeting the nation's pressing technical^ 
economic and social problems. Hie ARL commends to the 
National Comniission on Libraries and Information Science 
the Westat report on a national periodical resources plan, 
and urges the National Commission to incorporate it into 
the national program for library and information services. 

This was the reconunendation that the Board approved and in turn, re- 
commends to the membership for endorsement. And I would like to move that 
the membership endorse this recommendation of the Board. 

MR. LORENE: I think the word ^^inuriediate** in the first sentence might seem 
a little unreasonable, particularly since your recommendation is to the 
National Commission which plans to act with all considerable speed, 

MR, HAMLIN: I think it belongs in there. I do not want to defend every 
word in the report, but remember when Donald Urquhart met with us after the 
IFLA meeting? Urquhart was the founder and amazingly successful operator 
of the British Library Lending Division, and his first words were: "You 
people have done enough studying and talking. It's time you got something 
on the road,-* and so I think *4mmediate" has a certain punch in there* We 
have been on this quite awhile and I would like to keep it in there* 

MR. OE GENNARO: What I think is important here is that the Board and the 
Association go on record, if it feels this way, that it is in favor of the 
establishment of a National Periodical Resources Center^ how ever you will 
want to define it, as soon as we can get it. I think this is an important 
thing because we have already been making overtures* We have actually been 
bringing pressures to bear on the National Commission to do this kind of 
thing; I felt a little bit uneasy about pushing the National Coimnission in 
this direction without having some endorsement by the Board and the member- 
ship. I kind of assumed that this was a legitimate ARL goal, but this is 
what I want to hear. 
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MR, SPARKS: A friendly amendment: I believe the National Commissior now 
avoids the term *'plan*'; thev use the term "program^'. Perhaps that language 
would please the Commission. 

MR. DE GENNARO: Any other comments or discussions? If not, we are ready for 
the question on that. All in favor of the Board's recommendation » please 
indicate by saying *^aye^^ [A vote was taken, The recommendation was approved], 

* * * * 



NCLIS J a tional Program nocjAment 

MR. DE GENNARO: Another item that the Board discussed was the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science program document ['*A National 
Program for Library and Information Services"]. Some of us had the March 10, 
1975 edition of the NCLIS program document; this has been considerably revised 
from the :econd edition which was distributed widely and read by many of you. 

The March 10 edition, which was characterized as the "final edition's had 
a blue cover; it was kind of a limited edition for comments. The NCLIS staff 
naturally hopes that the ARL might want to endorse this document. We gave 
some critical comments on this edition, and there has been a now fourth chapter 
of that document that has been issued and apparently is going to go to press 
in a few weeks. The Board discussed this and it was obvious that there was 
nothing that the ARL could do with that report until it had heard from Alphonse 
Tre^za, who is on the program tomorrow mornings and until we all could see the 
document in its final form. Accordingly the Board approved the following 
statement ' 

Wishing to be supportive of the NCLIS in its projections ^ 
the Board resolved on motion of Edward Lathem, seconded 
by Richard Boss, to place before the ARL membership in 
October 1975, when a final text is available, the 
Commission's document charting a national program for 
library and information services, this with a view to 
securing the Association's endorsement thereof. 

I am not submitting this for action. This is merely an information item 
and again, what it says is that when the final document is available, it will 
be distributed and we will vote one way or another on it at the October meeting. 

* * * * 

Criteria for Membersh ip in ARL 

MR. DE GENNARO: Other action that the Board took involved the questinn of 
membarship criteria. Objective criteria were adopted two or three years ago 
with the stipulation that the Board would keep close watch and evaluate how 
they worked in practice. At least one criterion has been troublesonie, and 
that is the one that stipulates that the number of Ph.Ds awarded must be equal 
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to 40 percent of the median for all ARL institutions. This particular 
criterion was questioned by a membership comniittee. There was a discussion 
that it might be dropped completely, but the membership voted to retain it. 
Now in view of the decreasing need for and production of Ph.Ds throughout 
the nation, the Board voted to reduce this criterion from 40 percent of the 
median to 30 percent of the median. 

Consideration of this particular issue by the Board was precipitated by 
the fact that several libraries who exceeded the minimunis in all other 
categories were slightly deficient in this category, so the Board felt that 
it had the responsibility to review* this criteria> and made that change. 

The' Board also voted that a subcommittee of the Board be appointed to 
review all the membership criteria and report back to the Board by the May, 
1976 meeting. The reason for the creation of this Board subcommittee was 
to review the other criteria that seemed to be potentially troublesome or 
changing in the light of the changing times. It is not the Board's intention 
to undertake a thorough review of the whole concept of quantitative criteria. 

MR. O'KEEFFn; Hlio is in charge of that subcommittee of the Board; who might 
be contacted? 

MR, DC GENNARO: It has not yet been decided; I thought we would do that 
tomorrow afternoon at our Board meeting, but I think if you have any comments 
or suggestions, send them on either to John McDonald or myself, and we will 
see to it that it gets to the proper person. 

MS. WHITMEY: I think it would be useful if we ask the membership to endorse 
the Board's suggestion on the 30 percent. 

MR* DE GENNARO^ I would like to move that the membership endorse the Board's 
action in approving a reduction of the percentage of Ph.Ds from 40 percent to 
30 percent of the median. [A vote was taken. The Board action was approved]. 

* * 1^ * 

ARL Me mbership in the Cent^r_for Rgsgarch Libraries 

MR. DE GENNARO: The last thing I want to report is that the Board also voted 
to join the Center for Research Libraries* The annual dues are $100. The 
Center has just opened up its membership to organizations such as the ARL, 
and I think it would be a good idea if we joined so that we could attend 
their meetings, receive their publications, have an influence in the govern-^ 
ment of the organ i sat ion , and in general support the Center for Research 
Libraries . 

* * * * 
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Report of the fcj(e_cu ti_vo mr ector 

MR. McDONALD; I want to comment on some of the events of my first four 
months or so at the ARL office, to bring you up to date on some of the 
happ&Bings there and to sharp with you some observations on this meeting. 
My first'comiiient is to comiTiend you for what I think has been a very fruitful 
business meeting. I think you tools some very significant actions, and I 
commend the membeTship and also the Board for bringing to you, I think, some 
very important resolutions. 

I want also to enter a comment at this time with respect to the work 
that Robert Downs has done on the Standards Committee report. He was kind 
enough to thank the rest of us who served on this committee, but I think the 
other members of the committee would agree with rne that Mr. Downs really did 
the job pretty much by himself. Once in awhile we sent him coniments, but if 
credit is due, it is due to the Chairman. Thank you again. Bob. 

I would like to ask you whether my impression is correct about last 
night's orientation meeting,! if that is the right word for it. Signals I 
get is that most people found the meeting useful and think that it or some- 
thing like it might be tried again. I do not want to anticipate what the 
questionnaire might tell us. Certainly, we do want to hear what you have to 
say via that questionnaire. Those of you who have not turned them m may do 
so to me or to Suzanne Frankie and we will find a way to compile the results. 
The recorders will be sharing with the Board tomorrow at its meeting the 
comments that they gathered, and perhaps we can send along to you the results 
of the assessment through the ARL Newsletter, a copy of which should be coming 
to you fairly shortly after this meeting. 

Let me now go on to talk a little bit about our financial situation. I 
shared with the Board a first quarter report wiiich I think shows us to be not 
only solvent, but in most categories closely approximating our budget pro- 
jections, We have had a significant increase in the membership over the last 
few years with the addition of some ten libraries. On the other hand, we 
have had increasing financial obligations, so that we are able to maintain a 
satisfactory balance in the treasury, We have talked in the ML of lice for 
quite a period of time now about the need for additional staff, and I think 
that I see the desirability of our real ly taking that step fairly soon, but 
I do not think that this implies any immediate change in the membership 
assessment. Unless there are questions of a more specific nature, that is 
really all I mean to say about the financing of the ARL office. As you know, 
we make a fuller report at our next meeting. 

I would like, however, to share with you once again news about the 
financing of our two project offices. The Center for Chinese Research 
Materials has received a grant of $300,000 for a three-year period from the 
Mellon Foundation. Our gratitude goes not only to the Foundation, but to 
the Center Advisory Coniniittee and Funding Committee which helped us to secure 
this award. We are very pleased to have this support. It does not entirely 
meet the needs of the Center, but it comes a long way towards doing so. In 
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addition to the Mall on funding which begins in the Fall at the tiirie that 
the NEH and Ford FoLindation funding ends, we are anticipating funding from 
the State Pepartnient . This is not certain, and the amount of it is not now 
known, but it dotis appear that the State Dopartment vvill at least for one 
year and perhaps iong€>r, .support four cooperativ^e activities, one of which 
is our Center. And if it comes to pass, I e:<pict it to make up the shortfall 
in the Center* s budget. 

far as the Office of Universitv Library Management Studies is con- 
cerned, Duanc Webster has already shared with us the good news that the 
Council on Library Resources has continuod its funding of the Manageinent 
Office, in this case for a three-year period which, in itself, is unusual. 
IVe all recognise our debt to the Council for its strong support of the Manage- 
ment Office. Wc feel that the good work of the Office has repaid the in = 
vestment and earned the confidence of the Council- I would remind the member- 
ship that in addition to the funding from the Council, you have authoTized 
the ARL to devote an increasing aniount to the support of the Management 
Office, so that over the period of time that the $210,000 is being provided 
by the Council^ the ARL itself will be providing $90,000. 

Let me go on now to talk about one activity which has eonsunied a great 
deal of my tiine and which has consumed a fair amount of the .Association's 
funds, I rofor to copyright and our efforts to represent the position of 
the Association, and I think of libraries generally^ with respect to library 
photocopying and the copyright revision bill. 

If you read the ARL Mews la t t^r account of the Williams and Wilkins 
decision which I wrote and sent to all of yoUj I think you will find it at 
some variance with the newspaper and journal accounts of that decision. 
There has been, I think, a conscious attempt on the part of some to re- 
present the Supronie Court -s action as a nondecisioni as a '^cop-out", as a 
failure to speak up. But from a legal point of view, as our attorneys are 
fond of pointing out* it is a very significant decision in that it affirms 
the holding of the lower Court of Claims, and therefore sets the law of the 
land in this area. So we do have a victory, if there are any victories in 
this area; as we heard in the morning program^ we are all in this together. 
But there are unresolved matters. From the point of view of further 
negotiations, 1 think wo have to say that the y^illiams and Wilkins decision 
is in our favor , 

Meanwhile, we have been participating in the copyright conftrence that 
was convened by the Rogistrar of Copyrights and the National Comjnission on 
Libraries and Infomiation Science* Barbara Ringer and Frederick Biirkhardt 
have taken an objective stance, hut have called together representatives of 
the two sides in a series of meetings* The full group elected to have a 
working coniinittee meet more frequently and to report back to the present 
group* I have been serving as a member of the working committee, Stephen 
McCarthy continues to serve the Association as our consTiltant on copyright* 
and has been paTtlcipat ing in the work of the working conmiittee, On occasions 
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Philip Brown^ our attorney., joins w^ith us. These* Tneetings take quite a lot 
of time] we are hopefiil that the investment of time and money will lead to 
good results, but I v^ould not want to promise any early resolution of the 
copyright problem- I think that the two sides are still some distance apart, 
I think sometimos the publicity that comes out of thtse meetings suggests 
that great progress has been made and that a breakthrough is eminent. I do 
not want to be negative about this, I think there is a great deal more 
understanding on each side of the other* s point of vich' than there vvas^ but 
1 think we still have reserved the right to disagree, and ultimately v/e may 
find that we have to continue to do so. 

This leads me to say that what one does in a se'ssion which is intended 
to try to work out differences is not the same as what one does when one 
represents his position before the Congress in legislative hearings. So that 
while we talk vv'ith our friends froni the publishing coinmunity and working 
group, v/e prepare testiniony which represents our traditional view to share 
with the appropriate legislative committaes . 

Next week when we return to VVashington3 we will have an opportunity to 
present testimony to the Subcommittee on Courts ^ Civil Liberties and the 
Administration of Justice, which Subcommittee of the House Judiciary Coinmittee 
is chaired by Robert Kastenmeier of Wisconsin. The Subcommittee has decided 
to hold a series of hearings , the first of which were held this weekj and 
Johri LorenE tells me that he presented testimony on behalf of the Library of 
CDngress yesterday. Barbara Ringer ^ speaking for the Copyright Office has 
also presented testimony. The hearings of the 7th and Sth of May are for 
gDvemment witnesses. Next week on May 14 the Subcoimnittee will hear froin 
representatives of publishers and of libraries. The format for the hearing 
is this: each side has a half hour to present oral testimony, after which 
each side will be questioned by the Subcommittee for a half hour. The in- 
terested library organizations, in view of the very liinited time available^ 
decided to try to join their testimony and to elect one spokesman for all of 
our interests. In addition to the ARL the interested library organizations 
are the Ajuerican Library Association, the Medical Lihrary Association, and 
the Music Library Association. We have also heard fTom other groups around 
the country and to the extent possible are accommodating their suggestions as 
weT I . 

We have, with the help of James Sharaf » attorney for Harvard UniveTsity^ 
produced the draft of this testimony, and our initial hope was to be able to 
recruit one of our own members, William Dix* to present the testimony on our 
behalf. 1 tiiink Mr. Dix will not mind if I mention that factj but he has an 
unshakeablfc comFTiitinent el sewheTe and could not do it, But we all feel com- 
foTtable with the alteriiate that wt have selected, Edmon Low, who is the 
Chairman of the Copyright Subcormnlttee of the ALA Legislation Committee, He 
is a thoroughly experienced person in the copyright area and one who has a 
long history of successful testimony before Congressional coimittees. Mr* Low 
will be accompanied at the hearing by a panel of repxesentatives of library 
associations who will backstop him in the question period. We hope by this 
format to have the best of two worlds: solid integrated testimony from one 
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person and a variety of approaches from othors-- The publishers, of couri^e, 
will have their own strategy- for represeiit ing their own points of view. 

And while we mean to have a number of recomniendat ions with r€?spcct to 
the copyright revision bill and to represent a number cf attitudes toward 
the whole bill» one of our majoT interests is in Section 108Cg)(2)j which 
refers to systematic reproduction* We mean to have something to say on that 
subiect and each of the other associations is fully in agreement with is on 
that. I will not take time to go into dero-il abQut t\mt , bur if members ar^e 
interested in knowing more about it, I would be glad to talk with them later. 

Another important developinent in the copyright area is the likely 
establishment of another national commission, the National Coiiiniission on New 
Technological Uses of Copyri ghted Works. Somebody, mybo Barbara Ringer, has 
properly duhhecl this CONTLI which is manageable. CON'TU would he administered 
thTOUgh the Lihrary of Congress, if it comes into being. The Library has 
sought funds for the Comniission in the amount of $337^000. If those funds 
are forthconiing ^ the Comiiiission will get into business. The appointments 
will be managed by the l\fhite House and candidates have been suggested by 
various parties, I think it is correct that the Librayy of Congress has 
secured consultant services to do some preliminary worK in anticipation of 
the creation of CONTU, A very able, personable young attorney, Arthur Levine, 
is working on that for the Library of Congress- 

I think that is enough of the copyright issue « I would only say further 
that the involvement of a prestigious and able law firni such as Cox^ Langford 
and Brown that serves the ARL is an expensive matter j and I do not think we 
can continue to invest as much in the copyright issue m wo have been doing 
over the last few months. 1 am hopeful that after the hearings we can reduce 
the rate of our effort and also the rate of our payments to our attorneys. 

I would like to turn now for a monient to a subject; that has also pccupied 
your executive staff very heavily. This is a proposal which m have been 
drafting and revising for submissiDn to the National Science Foundation, 
Office of Science Information Service. Wo are calling this the Interlibrary 
Communication Project and I am glad to say that On the eve of our departure 
for this meeting, we were ^ble to sond copies of our report to Edward Weiss 
at MSF. Haw promptly NSF is able to deal with the proposal, w are not sure^ 
but thoy are anxious to move forward with it and I m sure they will give it 
their prompt attention. They have been most cooperative with us in the 
development of the proposal and we appreciate their help. 

The proposal builds upon a considerable body of work that has preceeded 
it, A number of studies have been underwritten by OSIS and managed by the 
ARL. I will not review those for you now^ but the study we are now concerned 
with is a successor to the SILC study dojie by Becker and Hayes and released 
in February of last year.^ The thrust of the present proposal is to investi-- 
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gate through a research project intersystem communications in the inter- 
library loan area through the use of existing networks and with the 
cooperation of the Library of Congress as the principal investigator. The 
ARL would be the project director, tho financial manager and ultimtely 
responsible for the final report to go into NSF. The project participants 
are two networks in the East and two in the West: in the West, Stanford 
BALLOTS and the Washington Library Network; in the East, NELINET and NYSIL. 
The role of the Library of Congress is important in the proposal in that 
they would coordinate the work of the network participants. 

The proposal has been shared with the Board, and a number of members of 
the Association have been active in its development, notably the Interlibrary 
Loan Committee chaired by David Weber, as well as other members of the 
Association who have been called upon to review the proposal at various stages. 
We have also been fortunate to have the advice of some outside reviewers, T 
would like particularry to thank Lawrenco Livingston, Council on Library 
Resources, James Riley of the Federal Library CoiiLnittee who could not be with 
us today, and Alphonse Trezza of the National Commission on Libraries and 
Inforniation Science. I do not mean to imply that these people are responsible 
in any way for the content of the proposal, but they were generous with their 
time and advice with respect to it, and I think we faithfully tried to follow 
the advice they gave us as we revised the proposaU It is kind of a standing 
joke around the office that we are now working on the 7Sth edition of Operation 
SILC, as we call it, and I am glad to say that we have finished that work. 

We sent to all the ARL directors a copy of the ACE International Education 
Project Task Force Report [on Library & Information Resources]. I siTnply want 
to say that that is the work of a task force chaired by John Berthel, and it 
represents one of a series of task force reports that will be coordinated by 
the International Education Project being conducted by the American Council on 
Education, This is an attempt to secure funding for international studies 
(what we used to call area studies), but which has been broadened in scope and 
direction. There is an International Education Act on the books but it has 
never been funded, and this project is an attenipt to awaken the interest of the 
Congress in funding that. The NDEA programs under Title VI are in a related 
area, and they too are suffering funding difficulties. So the ACE Inter- 
national Educktion Project is something in which we are interested and in 
which we are participating, and which we hope will result in funding for the 
support of international education, and as an aspect of that , of libraries 
serving international education. 

You have heard reports from some of our commissions, from a number of 
our committees and a very thorough summary by Mr. De Gennaro of the Board of 
Directors meetings, so I will not go into that, I would like to meiition one 
other funding situation and that is future funding for library progTams. As 
you know, the question is soon to arise wliether we should argue to continue 
the kinds of programs we have had under the Higher Education Act Title II-A 
and or whether we try to support new legislation in the libmry area. We 
have continued to feel that a one-year extension of the present progranis 
would be the easiest way to go. There does not seem to be very much incli- 
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nation in the Congxess to provide additional funds for progi^anis or to do 
anything very innovative this year. If we could secure the continuation of 
the present progranis , that would be about as niuch as we could hope to achieve. 
However, Title II-B has already been zevood in the House Appropriations 
Committee, and an effort will need to be made to try to restore those funds 
in the Senate, You will be hearing from us and have heard from us, as a 
matter of fact, in support of an urgent plea that the ALA Washington Office 
has sent to all libraries. 

In this connect ion I might note now that the Association of American 
Universities has a legislation committee which is seeking the advice of 
librarians In its legislative campaign, ind quite a number of you who represent 
MU libraries have been approached to serve thein in an advisory capacity. I 
have here the list of persons who have been so approached and I would like 
you to know who they are: Charles Churchwell of Brown; James Jones of Case 
W'estern Reserve; Benjamin Powell of Duke; David Stamm of Johns Hopkins; 
Eugene Kennedy of NYU, who is Chairman of our own Fedaral Relritions Committee; 
John McGowan, Northwestern; Richard De Goimaro, Pennsylvania; David Weber of 
Stanford. Tfiere are a few other persons on the conmiittee representing library 
schools and other institutions. 

The Board discussed briefly plans for the WTiite House Conference on 
Libraries and Information Services. The Conference has not yet secured 
funding. The authorized legislation permits $3.5 million for the effort, and 
if the appropriation is made^ a series of state and regional meetings would 
precede the national conference. The planning and administration of the Wliite 
House Conference, if it is funded, would be the responsibility of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science, We are, in other words, in 
a posture of watchful waiting, and we will try to keep you informed through 
the ARL Newsletter of developments there. 

This leads me into my penultimate point here; namely^ that we are trying 
to keep in touch with the work of the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science. Alphonse Trezza and I and Frederick Burkhardt j when he 
is in town, let each know what the other is doing, and I hope this friendly 
exchange can continue, 

Let me now just conclude by saying that it has been an extremely 
interesting^ and very busy and demanoing several months since I succeeded 
Stephen McCarthy. 1 ani not sure how I feel about it. I truly have enjoyed 
it, but it is a tough job. And I think Suzanne Frankie would agree with me, 
Wft have had an extremely busy spring. I think from what I have told you be- 
fore, you can see that several things coincide over this period to make it, 
I think, an unusually busy time but maybe it is always like that. We are 
just going to have to learn to live with it. As ! was talking with Margaret 
Child yesterday^ she was trying to tell me that living in Washington is always 
like that. She too, is in a position where a large amount of work descends on 
a very small staff. I certainly do not want to appear to be complaining. I 
think though, that this has implications for the management of our work. 
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I have- told the Board this stoi^y. We will continue to keep the Board informed* 
and we will take appropriate measuros if things get unbearable. 

To conclude, I simply want to exprcs? my appreciation to all the staff 
who have been extremoly supportive, and in particular to Suzanne Frankic who 
does an amazing number of things well. Thank you very inuch, 

* * * * 

R ejjort of tiiu ARL Pi^esidcnt 

MR, DE GENNARO: My oxm report can he fairly brief because you heard much of 
it at the business meeting. Thanks to you all we did accoinplish quite a 
number of important things, but I do want to mention a few others. Because 
of the change in the meeting date from January to October this year, I am 
gning to hnve the distinct inn of being the first ARL president to serve a 
nine-month terms from January to October. Some people, including myself, 
thought this was a good piece of luck for the Association , but actually it 
does not matter much because the full yearns activity seeiris to be compressed 
into these nine months. As a matter of fact^ it seems to me that I have 
already served a full term, if I measured it by the time and energy that I 
have devoted to ARL concerns since January. 

Mien I was elected president last year, I jooked aroiind for a guiding 
theme for my term and a few useful projects on which to focus my efforts. 
The theme I selected was national trends, ARL*s influence on them and their 
influence on ARL. As you can see^ the theme has been reflected in the pro- 
grams for which I have been responsible. I have tried to use the vehicle of 
the prograTns to call attention to some of the more important developments in 
the field. In January you will recall we had a program on the future of the 
card catalog, which was apparently timely and so well received that we published 
it under separate cover aiid it is now being sold. This morning's program focused 
on the whole broad area of relations between publishers^ scholars and librarians 
regarding scholarly communications. The intent here was to alert the member- 
ship to this problem area and to open the dialogue with certain groups. As 
many of you know, I wrote an article on one aspect on this subject for Library 
Journal on pay libraries and user charges and that sort of thing. 

In additiun to that, the other big thing that T have been pushing is the 
concept of national resource sjiaring. We have worked hard to create a climate 
to foster this idea and to get the National Commission on Libraries and In- 
formation Science to marry the NPRC report with the Westat resources and 
bibliographic systems report. In addition, I have also written an article on 
this which will be published in Library Jo urnal in the next issue. The attempt 
hero was to call attention to this concept and to push it along a little bit. 

Also on the national scene you have heard John McDonald talking about 
copyright, I have not been involved in that. That is something that is 
extremely complex and requires a kind of competence and continuity that 
John can bring to it, so T hrive loft that part of the activity to him completely. 
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We have also been involved with the National Commission on Libraries and 
Inforination Science. aRL has had an input, both through a meeting in March 
at the- L'ETifant Plaza in Washington, and through letters^ telephone con= 
versations and various kinds of backrooni politicking with the officers of 
NCLIS. .^d you will see that the program tomorrow with Alphonse Jrezza. is 
geared in that direction, as is the second part of the morning which points 
up again the importance of the Federal Relations Committee chaired by 
Eugene Kennedy and a number of new members; they are meeting here for the 
first time, and they will get active. 

In addition I have accepted an appointment to the Ad Hoc Advisory Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference, so ARL, through me, vvill have some 
input to that. It has not met yet, and there is no information about it so 
I will not say any more, I will give a more complete report at the October 
meeting. 

I would like to conclude by thanking John McDonald and Suzanne Frankie 
and the staff for all their help. I was tremendously impressed at my table 
last night with the discussion groups that there were several members sitting 
around there who were quite astonished to learn that the ARL office consisted 
of only two professionals. I took that as a tribute to the amount of pro- 
ductive work that those two professionals turn out. 

Now to conclude I have one last item; I think you should carry away 
from this meeting something that I picked up from Frederick Kilgore. He was 
travelling in Europe the last couple of weeks spreading the word over there 
about OCLC, and he' passed through UNESCO and picked up a message from the 
bulletin board there that I would like to pass on to you. It was the six 
stages of a project, and since all of you have been involved in projects and 
will be involved in projects, I thought you ought to learn this at this 
meeting, The first stage is elation and exuberance; the second stage is con- 
fusion; the third stage is disaster; the fourth stage is search for the guilty; 
the fifth stage is punishment of the innocent; the sixth stage it distinction 
for the uninvolved. And with that, I think I will bring this meeting to an 
end* 

* * * * 
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A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 



Introduction 

MR. DE GENNARO: This is a critical time in national planning for libraries. 
We have reached a point where the NCLIS stateinent on the broad national pro- 
gram for libraries is pretty much complete. It has gone through numerous 
revisions, 1 havty road the various versions of it, and while there are still 
some things in it that we might wish to change, I think that it is a remarTsably 
complete and well-balanced document, paTticularly if one thinks of all the 
various constituencies that have to be satisfied with such a document. 

Unfortunately it has not yet been published in its final form, and 
although Alphonse Trezza and I would have liked to ask ARE td be the first 
library organisation to endorse it in principle^ I felt I could not ask an 
organization to endorse a document that they had not read in final form. As 
I told you in the business meeting yesterday^ the ARL was very supportive of 
the NCLIS document 3 and the matter of endorsing it in principle will be brought 
up before you in Octobor. I v^ould like to read the resolution again that the 
Board passed to emphasize our support for it. 

Wishing to be supportive of the NCLIS in its projections, 
the Board resolved on motion of Edward lathem, seconded 
by Richard Boss, to place before the ARL membership in 
October 1975, when a final text is available, the 
Commission's document charting a national program for 
library and infoi^mation services, this with a view to 
securing the Association's endorsement thereof. 

1 would like to say that I am goi; % to ask the Association at the October 
meeting to endorse it in principle and with a certain kind of enthusiasm, 
because 1 think that we will have by that time when you see it, a document 
which does constitute the basis for a national plan, I think there is nothing 
to be gained at that point for nit-picking with the details of it. I think 
the important thing after that is tho Implementation and just getting it going 
and going forward with it. 

To turn now to our speakers for this morning's pro^jraui, I do not think 
Alphonse Tresza really needs a long introduction. He spoke to us at the 
last meeting and I think you all know him. Just briefly, Mr. Trezza is the 
Executive Director of NCLIS. As of Monday, he is the real Executive Director; 
he has burned all his bridges behind him. As you all know, he was the Illinois 
State Librari.m; he was the Executive Director of the Catholic Library 
Association, He is really an academic lihrarian; ho worked at the University 
of Pennsylvania Library for six years, and his reputation and fame is still 
there at Pennsylvania. IVe still talk about Alphonse TrezEa and his regime 
at the time. Without further introduction I will call on Alphonse Trezsa 
to make his presentation. 

* * * * 
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MR. TREZZA; I am pleased to be here. Nfy purposf today is two^fold: one is 
to try to make sure you have some understanding of what the National Commission 
is and is trying to do, and secondiy, and most importantly, what it means to 
you. The National Commission without quesrion has probablv solicited at this 
time more opinions from the profession at large than any organization has ovpt 
done* The Commission, in devw- loping its program ov^er the last three years, has 
literally stumped the country with regional hearings, seminars, you name it, 
ise have met with every group we can think of. We have had people testify in 
Washington, Chicago, San Antonio^ Denver^ the West Coast, all over the place. 
And If you have not had your input, it is your fault. 

The summary [of the National Program statement] was published two years 
ago. First of all the original draft was published andj as you well know, 
rocoived lots of comnients in fact ^ over a thousand letters, comments, etc. 
It was really aniazing. That resulted in the preparation of a second draft 
which had a lot of unanimity behind it. We still got some comments. The one 
wcaknef^s with the second drafts as you are all well aware, was the frict that 
by the time we put the second draft to bed, it was clear that a section, 
chapter^ page, something on the information industry was necessary. I think 
it was kind of unfortunate looking back to put a blank page in, because what 
it did was raise some expectations in both directions: fears on the one hand 
and Overoxpectat ions on the other. So no matter what we put out in that 
chapter J it was bound to get an almost violent reaction. 

The Commission in its meeting last September in Denver decided^ partly 
through my urgings and partly because they desired it, that the time for 
writing was rapidly coming to an end, and the time for action was here, IVe 
decided there would be only one more draft and that was going to be it, and 
th.en we were going to adopt it and try to move toward the real goal which is 
implementation. We could spend the rest of our lives doing drafts. Now that 
is the technique they use in Washington when they do not want to do anything. 
Tliey send it back for revision; put it back in the committee again. Well, 
the Commission cannot exist that way. The Commission must have the reputation 
of getting things done, otherwise it is just another Washington bureaucratic 
organization which serves no purpose for the Administration, the Congress or 
the profession. 

Consequently, the Commission set a fairly tight schedule. Do you 
remember when we published it we called it a "Time Line". We published the 
"Time Line", and along with it we also issued a resolution of our support 
for library legislation for this current year. As you will recall, the 
Commission took a stand on the continuation and extension of LSCAjOf ESEA, 
of HEA, which is the first time we fully took a public stand on that. 

So we took a dramatic action. We worked on the third draft. We set a 
deadline and on that deadline we stopped receiving input. As I am sure most 
of you know, the one Commissioner who has the responsibility to try to do the 
actual writing along with the staff is Joseph Becker. Obviously^ you can 
not get the whole committee to write. So Joseph Eecker is the one that tries 
these things out, then we all tear it apart. So he and I then tried to put 
together draft number three, and wo spent five full days going through that 
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document, page by page, with every piece of paper thaf we received from any- 
body, We had over 200 comments of different kinds. I would say about 25 or 
30 were what 1 would call long, thoughtful reactions to the various parts of 
the document, and vve struggled and revised the document. We still ended the 
week without a Chapter 4 because no one would suggest language for Chapter 4, 
The information industry would not do it: the publishers would not do it: no 
one would. So no matter what you think or what you have heard, that Chapter 
4 was not written by Mr, Zurkowski of the InformatLon Industry Association, 
even though some people say it sounds like it. Maybe it sounds like it, but 
hi? Jid nor wrire it. fn urher words, we flnisiied it and we got Cliapter 4, 
knowing that it would raise some interesting reaction. 

And do you know what else did it? What really did it I think, was the 
fact that on the blue cover, it said '^Final Draft'^ and my cover letter said, 
''You have until April 24 to respond" — three weeks. In other words, now the 
fat was in the fire, and now the response was loud. 

It is interesting because the publishers objected to Chapter 4 as much 
as some of the academic libraries did. Some of our Conunissioners reacted 
negatively to Chapter 4 in fact, so much so that they actually read the 
whole document carefully, and I got comments on parts of the document that 
we had been kicking around for a year. There were many, many people who 
never before had reacted to any part of it. Now all of a sudden they reacted 
to any part of it. So that was a very positive and useful response. Chapter 
4 well served its real purpose. What it did is it pointed out to everybody 
that we really had a mixed and complex constituency. The National Commis- 
sion's responsibility, after all, is not just for libraries not that 
iibraries are not basic, but it is broader than that. We have to keep re- 
minding ourselves that we are responsible, for example, to libraries that 
are involved in ARL, ALA, SLA, and right on down the line. We are con- 
cerned with the worries and problems of publishers, the information industry, 
who are distributors of information services, for all the people in educa- 
tional ttichnology, the broad spectrum, Obviously then, to get a document 
which somehnw will address itself to all of these Interests is not easy. 

One of the criticisms or commonts you may have road in '*Hot Line" said 
something to the effect that the document was redundant, repetitivu, and 
needed a ^ood high school English teacher to go over it. And my response to 
the editor was, "You bet it's repetLtive and it's redundant, and it^s going ^ 
to stay that way. Ft^s a consensus document. It^s not a King James version. 
It is a consensus document, and do you know why it is repetitive? Because 
when we did not do the repeating, we were accused of giving more weight to 
something else. 

Mow what you have to keep in mind is that you represent the intellectual 
elite, This group represents the ''haves/^ and other people in the profession 
are saying here we go again: the Commission is going to spring for the 
national program which is to serve the rich at the expense of the poor the 
same argument you hear regarding the economy. In other words, here we are 
worrying about' those who already have access to tremendous intellectual 
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Yo^ouvcos , and wc are going to put a tremendously big program in to make it 
easier for them at the expense of the urban person, the minority, the poorj 
tlie person who is strugi;ling for an education, Th: is an accusation, no 
mnfter whether you agree with it or not. It is an issue we have to confront. 
So to try to reach the wide constituency, wo hnve to inako sure that we soine- 
how addvQSf>, for example, the public librarian's claim that this is heavily 
weighted to the special librarv^ctc. 

One of the information industry said to me, "It's a beautiful library 
lobbying pi^^ce.*' Iho Social Respons ibi 1 i t i 05 RDundtahlo said, 'Tou hardly 
scratched the surface." The Intellectual Freedom Roundtable says > ''You still 
have not addressed the real issues," You say, and everybody says, ''Wliat are 
your priorities? Fiovv conic you didn't list all of your things in priority 
order?^' "What's the cost?" say 0MB. "You havc^ not run the cost. Where is 
thi^ draft legislation," and they go on and on, and the answer is simple. The 
answer is all of that. The first part explains why the document is a con- 
sensus docunient , and as such, does repeat an.! re-emphasize. And the other 
part of those questions I just pos^^d are what I call implementation. You got 
these two issues. 

If you read the May issue of Wijj^n Uhrary Bui 1 et in, you will find that 
Mr. hschelman ha>; taKen a faitly supportive vf^w of the document, which is 
interescing and f am pleased ohviously. I just want to read you one little 
thinti Mr. F:sche]man snys' 

There Is no douht that the third draft ... is vastly more 
representative oF the whole information community than 
the first out . And the docwient summarixes its entire 
program in two major objectifies: 1) to strengthen, develop 
or creo.te, where needed, huin^n and material resources which 
are suppiortivr of high quality library und inforTnation 
scrvico^; and 2) to join together the Uhrary and information 
facilities in the country, through a common pattern of organi- 
zation, uniform standards, shared communications, to form a 
nationwide network. If thei^e are in priority order ^ and so 
implemented the document may prove to be vvorthy of full support. 

So even some of our critics are saying now that the document has moved a 
lonv; way. 

Now, what does that mean to you as a research library , because after 
all, you Btill have to look at that document and say, »W^at's my role? V^at 
does that do for me in the national program?*' Let us just concentrato for a 
few minutes on what it does for large research libraries. First of all, the 
document suggests that we have to do a better job in sharing resources. It 
mg^c:^f-^* wc are going to have to share resources on a regional and national 
basis. It does not suggest how. ReTnember the document is not an impleTnent- 
at ion document; it is a long-range program. It is a program of goals or 
assumistions, as we are calling them, and objectives; it is interesting to 
remember that none of the five a^sumptinns or the eight objectives have changed 
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from the second to the third draft. No ono has challenged those assumptions 

or aoaU. Is'hat is being Jiscusscd and challenged arc the words, the innuendoes, 

the ? p c>c' i f i c Ian gvi a g e . 

That is vAy in my cover letter I said to everybody that saw the f inal ^ 
draft that we were not asking you to support the? document word for word, line 
for line, sentence for sentence, parap-aph for paragraph, page for page. Not 
even I could do thar , What wc are asking is are you willing as individuals 
first, to support the National Commis.s ion ' s program in concept and prineiple? 
That is basic*. You and I as individuals first have to do that. If we can do 
that. Then wt- can eo the next step. You say okay, I buy it as an individual. 
Now. what about me as head of ray institution? Can I now iook at it again and 
sav %-ea, I can also endorse this because it will help my institution; it will 
mean' that in the long run at least I am going to be better off than not having 
it. Your tliird consideration of course, is what about you as a mcii.ber of an 
orgnniMtion- be it ARL, ALA, SLA or whatever organiiation you are in? Can 
voii taidorse it in that capacity? And, of course, finally, can you endorse it 
as a msrnhrr of the total library comniunity'? It seems to mo you have got to 
think in those- terms, and you have to come to your own conclusion at the 
a pp rop r i a t c time. 

As Mr. be Ucnnaro pointed out, hopefully ARL will take some official 
action come next fall. SLA may take some action at least react in June, 
and ALA also in June. So we hope to have soine reaction then from at learst 
the rnajur organisations. 

It is .iear that the competition for money today is worse than it has 
ever been If we do not really develop more effective sharing, we are aU 
going to suffer for it. You cannot live in isolation, no matter how good 
vour' col lege is todav. 1 am not going to say which state, because I do not 
want to embarrass anybody, but I came in a meeting and I was shocked to hear 
that in one state, a'whole group of state colleges have had therr book budgets 
-ut to zero for two full years. These colleges have not bought a single new 
book in two years. That is almost inconceivable; I just could not heUeve 
what r heard. So i reacted emotionally. I said, "You mean ^at on 

vnur hands and let it happen? Whore is the march on the capitol? Why didn t 
all the other academic libraries and public libraries and special libraries 
come to the rescue and paund and demand and say that's absolutely irrespon- 
sible To cut it is one thing, but to cut it to zero? How do you operate 
an academic institution without a new book for two years? Inconceivable. 

But the fact is that is an economic problem, isn't it? We failed in 
H?t i v^-'- Our problem is the political procRSS; if we do not learn to use 
ir. w will always pot just the crumbs. Now, we have had some successes, 
hut wc have h.J Vhem in the good years. I maintain from personal experience 
in Illinois, am. there never is n good year, that there never is a bad year. 
They are all the .ame. When >oa go down to your "pitol. you f \ 
-ow prinritv, because they still look at basic funds, "departmental, as tn.y 
call it, such as fire and that sore of thing the basic necessities ot 
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iVo ^^tiil havo a constant battle, hut I maiTitain that no rPatter how tisiht 
^-~^^*->-^0^ havv a right to our share of tliat monpy , and wc are not ucttiui 
ir, rind we arc nevor goirui to ::;et it if we do not get together, if wo do^iot 
hive a national program which we can ^cll as a long-range plan which shows 
how We ixrv gnink; to increase the use and effectiveness of our resource?. 

Wo all talk about cuordinated or cDaperative acquisitions. I do not 
know of one such pro^^ram in this country that is truly cooperative. But we 
talk :iHeur it. So tfie [)robleni with all of this networking and cDoperation 
we keep talking about is that somebody has to give, and that moans everybody, 
Vou cannot go into these things and say, "Wiat are we going to get out of it?'' 
1 su^p-'ct in 90 percent of tne cases, the answer is going to be^'Mothing." 
ff intu it and say, 'MVhat can I give? mat can I do?'' and we all did 

it, wc ubviDU:^ly nil would receive. It Is a fairly Imsic principle. 

T'-v rcsp.:.nsnM li t>^ for funjing all this i at three levels: it is at the 
local level; it is at the state level; it is at the federal level. Tho local 
level would be in your case your local university. It is a mix of funding. 
It IS called ^'balanced intergovernmental funding" as opposed to partnership, 
"Balanced intergovernmental funding", that is our goal. Now, how do we get 
a balance? We liad a report on public libraries which suggests that the 
balance shonld be SO percent state, 20 percent federal and 30 percent local, 
kVe are nowhere near it, but that is the goal. The report says at the moment 
we are about o7 percent federal; about four or five percont in most states 
(rnnvbe eight or nine percent in some states); and the balancoj local. So 
right now, the local is about 8S percent in round figures; in academic levels 
it is even hiiiher. 

Therefore wc have got to make sure that when we do networking effeetively, 
ycjur h>stitij< un first must get support and a reasonable level of standards 
for your own institution. That is an organisation. 

Secondly, however, within that state you arc part of that state's inter- 
change, that state's netwurk, that state's cooperative program^ and therefore^ 
you havo a right, a responsibility to sec to it that you participate in the 
staters funa ing to the extent that you are providing the services. And finrlly, 
of course, as you go out of your state, you qualify in the fedcTal ftinding. 

iho report talks about protocols^ about standards, abou'^ interfacing, 
:ibout using coniputers. The important thing is to think of it organizationax ly 
now, Instead of thinking about what I call the technical parts of it. Regarding 
organization, what we are saying is you build like a pyramid; you have your 
local at the hottom, you have your state; and in some parts of the country, you 
have regionals; and tben the national. Now, you do not need a regional in every 
part of the country. We do not have to ail suddenly go out and form two new 
regionals because it just so happens they do not have one in the Middle West 
and one in the Middle Atlantic states. My answer to that is, so what? There 
is no magic in regionals. If the need is there, let It so be; If there is not, 
let n> not inanufacture another icvol of bureaucracy. Wc do not need it. That 
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means you have to have another staff, spend snrie imvo money,, not for producing 
more prograinSj bur for prnducing anotlmr level of hur<^aucracy , 1 am not coti- 
yincod that you net^d if. but if you do tiord it. fino. But do not do Lr ht^causo 
they have ono out in tlio hVst am! they hnvo one in Npw fingland. 

Yoij havD got your pyraniid, and what you havt^ to cla is develop regional 
mechanisms to mak^^ this thing work. Naturally we have to Identify basic 
national collections, and thcTefore v^e need somo funding support in the 
federal government. For example^ wc say very firmly in the final draft of 
the report that the Library of Congre\ss not only isj in fact, acting as a 
national library but should definitely he the national library, Without saying 
It ought to be 5 we .^ay it should be, dafinite-ly* Mow, we have to achieve it. 
IVe are -raying that the National Libraries of Medicine and Agriculture are an 
important part of the total prograni and must continue to have their funding at 
good levels in order to produce the programs, ^ 

We are not saying that we are going to create a national net\vork and sayj 
du away with the NLM'^ regional netv/ork. Neither are we saying that It 
necessarily remains the way It is. Obviously, we hope it will be better, no 
matter how good it is. So the report, in other words, is not saying "Let's 
liniit what we have got;" neither is it saying, ''Let's keep what we have got." 
All it is saying is, "Let's examine everything that ..c have and let's form a 
national network which interfaces organizational ly, technically, and more 
iniportant , attltudinally , You know, the success of this program is much niore 
based on our attitude than it is any of the words. 

If you will, drop your fears, Roosevelt said it, and everybody repeated 
the sentence^ nnd I could not repeat it enougl^. Most of the fears I have come 
in contact with within my owai state, Illinois, in developing our network, wore 
based on fear for fear Itself* and none of them have ever been realized. Have 

uth« Take a chance. Dare to be different. Dare to stop w^orrying about, your 
own institution and think of the other person for a change. I kaow soiriu of 
you are on the "have" ends and you are giving constantly, but instead of 
stopping giving, demand that that giving be pioperly recognised and supported 
at the appropriate levels. That is what you should fight for, not to cut it 
off. That is an attitude again. 

What you are Faying is what I am doing is right, but if you keep taking 
away, we are going to wither and die because we cannot exist if you are con- 
st:aritly pulling out everything we have got. So you have got to make sure that 
we can continue to serve you by giving us the suppnrt we deserve because we 
are doing a job. As you can see, it is an attituoe again, instead of saying, 
^*okay, we are going to set a fee and that^s it.'* It is like a wall. Should 
we decide on the l^vel of fees and say that it is only a certain service 
level thRt people can expect for a tax remember none of the service is free, 
A. e we ^oing to define the level and say no one can expect service beyond this 
ie;sl, e:^:ept if they pay for it? That is certainly a possibility, but most 
,r: 1 ^'are saying at this point that that is not what we are really after. We 
.IT- .t.^sll> after a continuation of the maxim»jf!i possible library services to 
rvc the people of this country when they ed it. without quest ions about 
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v/hy they nui it, becaust* thrit is their business. And we have to niake 
sure wu know where* the material is, how to deliver itj how to identify it, 
how to improve that so that we spend our money not on niechatiisms ^ but on 
services I and we use mechanisms and computers as OLir servants aiid ri'.'^t our 
rnasteTS, that we use an organL^ation again, not to freeze us into a pattern, 
but to make it effective and flexible enough so we can change it. That is 
the challeng©. 

The ComiTiission will do its best once a program is out to work towards 
impleiDOntat ion, The plan is like tliis: on Friday or Monday morning the pro-^ 
gram document will be delivered to the Government Printing Office. If all 
goes well and the schedules are all met, sometlnie towards the end of June, 
the published report will be available and will be distributed widely. We 
will then move from phase one, which is the writing, to phase two, which is 
implenientat ion. You will notice the paragraph in the preface which says 
this is a long-range planning document. It is a dynamic document which will 
undergo constant scrutiny and change. The Commission envisions that within 
two years a revised edition will come out. V vvelcome your suggestions and 
constructive criticisms. In other words, it Is not something etched in glass 
or stone or bronze, whatever you like. It is the beginning and not the end. 
It is the beginning of implementation of a national program^ and not the end 
of putting in writing what we think we believe. At this moment , we think it 
represents our best thinking and our best efforts. And two years from now, 
it may be quite different. 

Reactors 

MR. IIOPP: Let me simply state that my reaction to the report is going to be 
a personal one primarily from the vantage point of a state-supported mid- 
western universit)^, 1 realize that it is quite easy to get caught up in th 
evangelistic rhetoric that we just heard, which to. Trezza is capable of 
doing, of course, very well. And my remarks for that reason may bordeT on 
what may be interpreted as nit-pickings although I do not intend it for that, 
I think that what I want to do is to share some :oncerns on behalf of a 
research library, and for the record. I think it would be too bad* given 
this opportunity to comment on the report, i f we did not express at least a 
point of view from a research library. 

I want to preface my remarks by saying that at the end of what I am 
about to say I do indicate that I support the document, whereas during my 
remarks it may seem to the contrary. 

The general framework of the national nrpgram is built on five major 
assumptions, at least one of which speaks to the library and information 
resources as national resources which should be developed, strengthened, 
organised and made available in the public interest. The pro gram also has 
what is referred to as two major program objectives, the first of which is 
**to strengthen^ develop, or create where needed^ human and material resources. 
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And then there are stated in the recomniendod national program eiglit program 
objectives. I want particularl/ to focus on one great oraUsion in these 
.objectives which appears in the recommended program, and I stress "reconimt'iulua 
program" because at least in some instances I think prople will turn to the 
program and read that, and will not nocessaril)' refer to the introductory 
suppoi-ting stateiiients that lead up to the prograni, And I think for that reason 
that I want to focus on the recomniended program itself, 

A network will be no stronger than the resource libraries that support 
it. Wo can create a network and have a good comrnunication systein, but unless 
there are information matexials in the network, the services cannot be per- 
formed, v/hich is a roundabcut way of saying that thw strength of any national 
program is going to be the major acadeniic. and public research libraries of 
this country. For this reason, it is surprising tliat the National Commission 
states in one of its eight basic objectives the following, and I am quoting 
hero; 

The private sector (and T think they are primarily talking 
about the Information Industry here) has thus far received 
little assistance from the federal govornnent to help 
strengtheti its ability to serve more people ... It is 
essential th3t they bo incorporated in the National Program. 

Yet nowhere in fKa euvht 'Kisic objectives is thew a sirailur statement of the 
need to support tno ma - m research libraries which tTuly are national resources, 
and are ioso facto, ijoifv^^ be the backbone of any narional program. I would 
like- to give yoi' 1 local o.'caii 



In Minnesota, we have a statewide network which is call MINITEX, and any 
citiis"*« can^-nter'the state network by going to his local public library and 
thereby get tlie information he needs. Of the information requests that enwcr 
the system, over 80 percent of them are met froin the resqurces of the University 
of Minnesota Library. Of course, the network depends upon the teletype systein, 
its photocopied materials, and its Bell Telephone lines, and many other elements 
that make up the total, but without the University of Minnesota library, at 
leust the Minnesota network would be largely Inoff ective. 

1 am concerned therefore tbat the National tommission in outlining its 
national prograni, f.ni Is to give recoQnition to the need for the federal 
government to assist in the sustenance of the Tesearch libraries of this 
country 1 find this, I think, one of the most disturbing things about the 
Commission's report. In objective six the report states, that the feder.-al 
government should Kelp strengthen the private sector-s ability to ser-^e more 
people. However, later as it talks about the nationwide network and the netd 
io Lke unique national collections available .(and ^<,gain. it is talTcmg here 
about the nouveau riche .,nd the Harvards and the New York Public), proposing 
also that ^hTfSreral government "help strengthen their ability to serve more 
people the report siinply suggests that the federal government _ should offer 
L compensate such institutions for performing added ^'^r'T^'^^^^ 
it was up to the institutions themselves to deterffline whether they wanted to 
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accept or reject a national rosponsibi 1 Lty for dev^oloping and sustaining 
thoir own colloctions. I find that a distuTbiiig inconsistency. Later in 
the rc^cord in fine- print on one of the charts relatirig to federal support, 
reference is made to the giving of grants to help sustain unique collections 
in public and private libraries, but this is in fiiie print in one of the charts, 

I would not want to omit at least passing reference to my concern that 
there appears to he something less than an impartial viev of the copyright 
probk^m. My reading of the report is that the National Cominission appears 
to he overly concerned about the econoniic incentives to the Information In = 
dustrv. This, admittedly, is a complex issue. HoWeVer, the purpose of the 
Conimission as stated in its guiding idt^al is, '^to evontually provide any 
individtial in the United States with ec{ual opportunity of acces s to that part 
of the total information resource which will satisfy his educational, working, 
cultural, and leisure-time needs and interest, regardl ess of the individuaPs 
locarlon, social or physrca] condirion. or level of inte llectua 1 achi evement J' 
The National Cominission, it seems to me'iiight very well take a stand on the 
copyri^hr issue that promulgates The fair use concept, Anything less th;:in 
that w'ill not serve the best interest of libraries and their users. 

Finally, with respect to the organization of the national netwoik, I 
suj t the emphasis of the state -^^^tonis as the fundaniental building blocks 
of ine national network. The iiaU. uvvide system that is proposed must be, a 
workable, viable program with proper sharing of responsibility hetween the 
federal and state governments and the private sector- It probably ascribes 
more initiative to public libraries and to the state agencies than is warranted, 
especially in some areas of the United States. I think the record will show 
that as many multistate networks have been generated by the research libraries as 
by state agencies working together or by any influence of the federal government* 
and nowhere in the report does the National Commission give recognition to 
the leadership made by the research libraries. 

The report, in my opinion, does not give sufficient emphasis to multi- 
state systems, although Mr- Trezza did refer to this and said where it 
needed , how It could > ? funded. Therefore, the report largely overlooks in the 
national program the reality of existing or emerging systems. T believe these 
multistate systems will play a vital role in the future, and I hoped that 
the National Commission would give more recognition to them, 

# * * * 

MR. DIXr This, it must be made clear again, is a personal r€act:ion rather 
than an ARL reaction, of course. I do not know hnw many of you have seen 
the "Final Draft'' but as Mr, Tresza said, it ha^ ^ nuinber of basic points 
that hav^e not changed since earlier editions, But the final draft in one 
sense seems to me to say a great many good things. Certainly, none of us 
hero would quarrel with what I take to be its basic cont&ntion as stated in 
the Introduction: "The Commission considers 1 ibraric- . and the materials 
they contain, to be part of a national knowledge resaurce, that must be 
strengthened, integrated and sustained for all the people of the United States 
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to use as neoded in the course of'thoir personal and economic pursuits," 

This theme is stated in various ways in different parts of the record, 
but not I think, with any intent to weaken or dilute the force of the three 
operative verbs; ''strengthen" ^ "integrate*', "sustain." 

The statenient of the role of the federal government seems clear. The 
lederai government has a continuing responsibility to implement innovative, 
flexible measures that will insure the continuation of libraries and Infor- 
Illation services. This seems to me a necessary plan that we all certainly 
endorse j and I think that in considering some of the details and the specific 
plans, wa should not forget that it is very important to have a national 
governincnt al ly-estab 1 ished Commission stating some of the basic things that 
we believe and have been saying. The report goes on to say that the cooperation 
which Is required '4s most appropriately fostered through federal legislation," 
Now the statement on university and reseaTch libraries, of particular interest 
to the ARL of course ^ seems to me a straightforward enough summary of our 
problems, as far as it goes. 

On the other hand, Chapter 4, which first appears in the March 10 final 
draft, is or was pretty outrageous, it seeined to me, in its assuiitptions , and 
various other references to the information industry inserted in other parts 
of the report at that time seemed to me most unfortunate* I am sure, however, 
that these parts have now been substantially rewritten. I have seen a re- 
written version of Chapter 4 which does seem to me to remove a great deal of 
the objectionable material, although I do find the rather slippery assumption 
that the so-called ^*private sector" ineans the commercial information industry 
an awkward kind of use* The first paragraph of the new Chapter 4 makes it 
very clear that the information industry as it is used here is a part of the 
private sector. But then it goes on and keeps using the phrase ''private 
sector" to mean what I take to be the comniercial sector, and I hope vre will 
get in the habit of calling it the commercial sector. We are all part;^ of an 
information industry, I think, and I do not shutter at the word "industry" 
as appi ied to all of us. But there is a special subgroup that we are talking 
about here in Chapter 4, which is the comniercial money-making sector. I think 
we ought to keep saying "coimnercial" and * 'money-making" because it makes an 
important distinction. Well, enough of that.^ I do not think we need quarrel ^ 
in other words, with that whole partj since I think there was enough response 
immediately so that the Commission has seen fit in its latest draft to remove 
apparently most of the objectionable kinds of things. 1 think it would have 
been a perversion of a public trust if the Commission had sllowed itself to 
be used in soine way by these people* 

All of these sections of the report are, of course^ the background for 
Chapter 6, ^*The Recommended National Prograin," With the eight listed priority 
objectives, I think one again can find little fault. Let me read them, since 
you have not seen them: 

Objective 1' Ensure that basic miniraums of library and 
information services adequate to meet the 
needs of all local communities are satisfied. 
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Objective 2: 



Provide adequate special services to special 
constituencies, including the unserved. 



Objective 3: 
Objective 4: 

Objective 5: 
Obiective 6: 



StTengtheTi existing statewide resourcos and 
systems . 

Ensure basic and continuing education of 
peTSonnel essential to the iniplementation 
of a National Progranu 

Coordinate existing federal programs of 
library and information service. 

Make the private sector (comprising organizations 
which are not directly tax^supported) an active 
paTtner in the development of thf? National Program. 



(This is that ambiguous use of the private sector again, I think.) 



Objective 7: Establish a locus of federal responsibility 
charged \^ith implementing the national net- 
work and coordinating the National Program 
under the policy guidance of the National 
Coiiiniiss ion. 

Objective 8: Planj develops and implement a nationwide 
network of library and inforTnation service. 

As I say, I do not think we can quarrel with those objectives as they 
are stated. As Mr. TTezza says, this document has to be really rather bland 
in most ways. Any of you who work some with international organizat ions ^ 
remember that the more people you have got to satisfy and to get agreement 
from, the blander the document tends to get, and I do not see any reinedy for 
that. 

However, there are several areas in these program objectives where I 
think we in the ARL should be alerted as this prograni is developed and spelled 
out in detail. I am not quite clear where support of the great scholarly 
research libraries is spelled out in these numbered objectives. TTiis is a 
point thut Mr. Hopp made- 

In objective two, there is talk about providing '^adequate special 
services to special constituencies/^ They talk about the blind persons^ Indians, 
other special groups, but not scholars. And if they are not a special ccn- 
stituency. where do they fit in this whole prograin? Ifhere in this prograjn does 
one turn to make sure that the country's research resources for the study of 
China, for example, are being developed, coordinated^ and maintained properly? 

Two, we should have some concern, 1 think about the emphasis being placed 
upon the'states as building blocks, particularly in funding, I am just worried 
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about the emphasis; I can see how it got there: the state is a natural unit 
in torms of legislation; as a bibliographic unitj it does not make any sense 
at all, as we know; arid I think the problem is going to have to be to merge 
the funding possibilities of the states with sonie way of jumping across state 
boundaries easily for a variety of thincs relating to bibliographies and services 



jective three speaks of "the understanding that tho fodoral govern- 
,ent would fund tf^^ose aspects of the National Prograni tliat ai^^:^ of common con- 
cern nationally, in return for a commitment on the p^:.rt of the states to accept i 
in cooperation with the local governments, a fair fh re of the responsibility 
for funding libraries within their own jurisdictioris . This is a reasonable 
pattern. Does it cover all the needs of the research library? Again, will 
the combination of governments support NYPL adequately, or will the federal 
government, Massachusetts and Cambridge combine to support Harvard? I rather 
doubt it, and yet Harvard is a national resource and a national institution. 

lliTee, both of these institutions and others are mentioned by name in the 
next section outlining the network concept where it is suggested that "the 
federal government would offer to compensate such institutions for performing 
added services.'* I think we shall have to make sure that the plan, as it 
develops, provides not merely some sort of handling charge or fee, but also 
continuing support, recognising the value of the collections themselves. In 
other words, I see nothing here that suggests the thinking of ways of com- 
pensating these great, unique, special resources. Nothing is kept in mind 
other than something like the New York system, by which a really very modest 
and token fee is applied to reimburse for the charge of lending something. 
mat we need and what we have to have is some mechanisiii by which the federal 
government itself pours substantial money into solving the problems of the 
great research libraries of the kind represented in this room, not necessarily 
by handouts to individual libraries, but, as I have been saying for a good 
while, by massive central programs of activity which will enable us to do 
better the things we need to do and relieve certain resources for us to do 
things locally. 

Going on to objective seven: "Establish a locus of federal responsibility". 
This is terribly important, and we in the ARL have a substantial stock in seeing 
that the right kind of "permanent operating agency*' emerges. This report does 
not recommend what that agency should be, and probably should not, but we think 
we want to give a lot of attention to that part. 

Objective eight: ''Plan, develop, and implement a nationwide network" is^ 
of course the key section. I personally think that the plan which is outlined 
here is broad and loose enough to permit the developTnent of a national network 
along lines which are compatible with the measures seen necessary by ARL 
libraries in order to serve their constituencies, but there will have to be, I 
think, continuing input by ARL as these plans are flushed out and as information 
is developed. This input, at the minimum I think, should be a continuing 
series of sharp questions which Mr. Trezsa has asked for, formulated by an 
appTOpriate ARL group. 
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These are samples of the kinds of questions I think we should kc^ep 
addressing to the Commission: Precisely how and through what specific 
legislation does the Conunission plan for future action implemented by the 
Commission to move us to the re^alization of an effective operating national 
lending library, beginning with journals and perhaps moving along to other 
areas? We havo talked about this for years, have obviously got to have 

it* It has, I think, very little to do with all of the state areas, I think 
this is something where individual libraries can go directly to the center. 
The report uses this language; it speaks of this in connection with sequential 
service levels, I have some doubt that a national lending library should serve 
only as a library of last resort after a rather laborious process of going up 
through local and state levels. It did not seem to be necessary for Boston Spa* 
and I do not think it should be. We will have further talk about that this 
morning, 

Wh^t T aiTi saying is I think ARL should be asking quest ions about such 
issues of that sort. Another one: may we see and discuss (and I am sure we 
will at the appropriate time) one or more precise models of a national machine- 
readable data base containing impeccable and authoritative bibliographic in= 
formation^ series numbers , perhaps journal titles; with plans for its fundings 
its current management and the variety of services which it can offer to all 
of us. TTiis is the key, I think, to the whole thing. How do we get there 
from liere, in other words. 

It seems to me then of the greatest importance to work vary closely with 
the Commission. I, myself, think (and I partially blame myself for this), v^e 
have not worked as closely as one would like. I had a personal opportunity 
to do some rewriting of a draft a year ago and then went off to the hospital 
and did not do it, I think we have got to help and not just point out the 
lacks, but make suggestions as to how we can fill them in. We need to help 
the Comnussion move a program which will help us in the direction of these 
worthy objectives which it has enunciated. We look to Frederick Burkhardtj 
Alphonse Trezsa and our associates on the Commission to move us out of the 
woods here. We are in a kind of a Big Thicket, and we need guidance. I 
think Mr. Trezza^s evangelistic impulses are very appropriate in this East 
Texas setting. I think that we will get a great deal out of all of these 
activities of the Commission. I do not mean to sound overly critical. I do 
think, though* that I endorse really everything that Ralph Hopp has said. 
He put it better than I have, except I think perhaps he gave too much praise 
to the state concept. That I have my own doubts about * 

if it "tf 

Discus s i on 

MR. DE GEhlNARO: I knew that we had selected the two best ARL reactors. I 
think that although they claim to be just speaking their personal views, I 
am sure that they really expressed many of the concerns that all of us have 
in this Toom, I thank them both very much for their efforts and their 
presentations* And now I think we would be ready for questions and dis- 
cussions- 
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MR, SPARKS: I have a fundamental ^ phi losophichl problem with this document. 
It- fails J I think, to observe a social d)Tiamic of the United States, Two 
hundred years ago when wo established this republic, we did recognize private 
property as one of the principles or dynamic forces in the society* Now over 
since Teddy Roosevelt's time and the early decades of this century ^ there has 
been a tension in this country between public policy and private property* 
We see this in the income iuk and corporate profit tax* We saw it in the 
labor unions in the 30 and the social legislation that has been set down 
since then. But this docLiinent really does not recognize that social dynamic, 
and we get into trouble about the private sector because we are using a jargon 
term; wf^ are not really referring to the fundamental tension which exists here 
between private ownership and public need. This is^ I thinks the basic 
difficulty of this country. 

I speak as a person representing a private institution. I know my Board 
of Trustees will see their fiscal responsibility towards the property which 
is the preserve of that institution^ and will see the work of this Commission 
in terms of that private owriership* I do not mean to suggest by this that the 
resolution of this tension is an impossibility. But I think to work constructively 
toward the future, we have to recogniEe that tension ^ and we have to devise the 
means of balancing those two forces in the library economy of the nation. 

This is my fundamental wrestling with the document , exemplified perhaps 
In the question where we do recagniie constitutional rights to private property 
as they are recognized in copyiight? And do we recognize constitutional rights 
to privacy? But there is a lacuna here; there is soniething missing, and what I 
would like to do is to raise this question on the more general level of a social 
dynamic of th^ United States ^ of the nation we live in^ and without at all denying 
the public purpose that is behind the document. 

MR* TREZZA: A general comnieTit on the statement about the reasons we say things 
about the academic or research libraries: the point that Mr, Sparks just made 
Is one we are worried about. That is^ you have to word it in such a way that 
it does not say you have got to do it. So then when you say you may do it, you 
say then it is wishy-washy » That is our problem* As I told you, this dynainic 
document is changing constantly. The latest wording intends to suggest the 
provision of the mean:; for prDtecting unique and major resources to enable them 
to serve more people than their primary clientele. To achieve this the federal 
government would offer to compensate the institution^ which in turn would have 
the Qption of accepting or rejecting this national responsibility. So, in 
other words, we are saying, *you are a private institution." You have the right 
to say, '*T don't want to play. How do we balance this off? This is one of 
the limits we face in the whole document. How do you balance, in the one way, 
the right of the institution to maintain autonomy or reasonable autonomy, at 
least, and to maintain its viability? This is a constant problem, Tb^t is 
the reason we say that where this will be important is when we start imple- 
menting* As we start writing the implementing language in the legislation, 
that is when we have to make sure that there is full support for every word, 
because it is going to be the law. In a document talking policy, it is a 
little bit different. We are going to be at the (v^elli ■■mercy-* is too strong 
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a word) of the people in government who write rules and regulations. So at 
that stage, wc are- going to have some of these problems. 
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Now, just one more point while T am up. The Commission has alread)^ 
moved in four areas for implementation, and you have been Involved in, I 
thinks all four. One is CDpyright. As you well know^ the Commission, along 
with the Office of the Register of Copyrights in the Library of Congress, 
have been trying to get the librarians on one side and the publishers on the 
other to work toward resolving some of the problems in copyright. Secondly ^ 
the Comniission worked towards implementing a continuing education program 
on the local level, and ARL is involved in that. Thirdly, the Commission 
sponsored a meeting a month or so ago in Washington where ARL was heavily 
represented, where we discussed the whole problem of resource sharing on a 
regional and national basis. You will hear some of that after I get through. 
And fourth, we are cooperating with the Council on Library Resources and the 
National Science Foundation on a national bibliographic control project which 
is aimed at, again, working toward one of our goals. And we are now con- 
sidering a proposal for the Library of Congress which the Coinmission would 
hope to fund in moving even more in this direction. 

So we are actually moving, and everytime we start to get some idea we 
want to push toward, we make sure that the proper constituency is involved. 
And in almost every single case so far, ARL has been a part of it. We will 
continue to make you a part of it; I can guarantee it. 

MR. AXFORD: I would like to pursue Mr, Sparks- point just a little bit. I 
think he did an admirable job of giving a historical perspective to a very 
interesting problem; it is one in which we are already trying to come to 
terms with what you might call ^^federal government interference" with the 
administration of both public and private institutions.. But I think it is 
only fair to point out that if we do not like the cost of affirmative action 
programs, the cost of equal-pay-for-equal-work programs, the paper work, the 
reporting, the intrusion of the Department of Lnbor und HEW into our operation^ 
there is one simple solution, and that is to keep out of the federal troiigh. 
Now I have suggested this at several institutions, but they do not want to 
pay the price of that. This may be something that we will have to consider: 
once you accept public money, then you are going to accept public interference 
in the administration of your institution. Now that may be a choice. 

m^t I might suggest is that there may be an institution or two in which 
institutional autonomy, the rights of ownership of private property, may seem 
more important in terms of even national goals, than participation in a net- 
work which will effectively transfer a good deal of decision-making elsewhere, 

MR* SPARKS: I understand what you mean. Let me put it on a local level. 
Over in Elkart, 15 miles away from Notre Dame, is Miles Laboratory, one of 
the best pharmaceutical laboratories in the country. We have a microbiology 
and a biology deparrment, and we all subscribe to the same journals, and the 
thought has occuried to both Notre Dame and Miles LabDratories that we do not 
need to have this duplication. But sharing resourcs means sharing clientele. 
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That is the other side of i.ho coin, you see. You have to say, "Well, w© are 
willing to accept the scientists that are working at Miles as clients for us, 
and they are willing to accept a certain number of our students and pro- 
fe:-sionals over there as clients for their laboratory/^ That may not be all 
bad, but this comes about by that Instrumentality which breaches the frontier 
of private property, which is the contract. 

Now we do this between private institutions and people constantly; we 
have from the beginning of the republic. And we have done this between 
states in interstate compacting, for example, This^ I think, leads us to sonie 
techniques which may be used by the Commission for precisely this sort of 
thing. When we get into the practical matter of dealing with private property 
and public utility, we can make use of this context. I was not trying to be 
a rescinder; I am not trying to be a dog in the manger here, but just to point 
out that there are some basic principles involved. 

MR. BOSS: I think it was very helpful to have Mr, Dix and Mr. Hopp look more 
carefully perhaps^ than any of the rest of us did who had access to this 
document, and to report their views. I think from the reactions I saw, those 
views were representative of many of us, although I know all of us will have 
an opportunity to see the final docuTnent before our October meeting, at which 
we will be asked to respond as ARL. 

I would like to recommend for consideration by the membership and the ARL 
Board that we follow a pattern not unlike today^s pattern that is, to have 
a small panel of reactors attempt to synthesize for the benefit of the group 
as a whole, so that our October discussion will be facilitated. I think that 
it was a very excellent way to focus on the critical issues involved in the 
document . 

MR. DE GENNARO: Your suggestion will be duly noted. Are there any other 
questions or comments? 

MR. LORENZ: I would like to clarify the schedule as outlined by Mr. Trezza, 
As 1 understand it, the full Commission will be getting copies of the final 
copy as prepared by GPO in advance of the Commission meeting in Philadelphia, 
May 22 and 23. At that time, the Commission will have an opportunity, really 
for the first time, to consider these latest revisions in the document. I 
understand from Mr. Trezsa that further changes can be made in the galley 
before it is a final document that is printed and distributed. I think some 
very good suggestions have been made today, and I would say if some of those 
could be synthesized, they might still be useful at the Philadelphia meeting 
of the CoTOnission. 

MR. TREZEA: Actually if you have any language in specific parts of the 
document that you think might be useful, even if I got them by the end of the 
day or Monday, I might still be able to work some in. This should involve 
primarily providing background for a^irter 4. The rest of the document 
everybody had seen over a period of time. Chapter 4 has gone through one 
very maior revision within a week of its release, then a second revision which 
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was, again, fairly major, and since that time, om more» So that Jhapter 
has been revised five times in three weeks * 4nd I want you to know that the 
people that responded to it and whose ideas wo usod were first of all^ at 
least three of our Commissioners who gave us dc^tailed comments on different 
parts of it* Mr* Townsend Hoopes representing the Association of Ajnerican 
PublisheriM Mr. Paul Zurkowskl representing Infprmat^c^n Industry Association, 
Richard De Gennaro representing ARL, Ben Weil repr . r, xbstraLting and 

inde.H.ng services. We got some commcr^fs at the vr * n .minute, not on 
Chapter 4 particularly, but the fhing as a - ' lOm iNHLINOT* I will use one 
idea from that one so it dpes rejrc^ent th^s rZvrjti^rjemy. That is the reason 
why it is repetitive, and that is wh>' it s^^ /£ "liiings over and over and over* 
It is a very difficult thing to constairtly edit this thing day by day by day, 
I spent 25 minutes on the phone this morning calling in all the changes I have 
done on the road. 

I have been in constant touch with Dr. BuTkhardt and Joseph Becker ^ so 
we are constantly working on this document. So what you are going to get is 
a document which, 1 think, will be generally supportive of what you want. 
We give it to GPO Monday, That same day it will be mailed to each Commissioner, 
The Commissioners will have an opportunity between that time and the time of 
the meeting in Philadelphia to review it. By then, we are going to ask them 
to give us any cominents by phone right away so we can start working them in 
before the Commission meetings, and then the Coramission will take one last 
look. The changes they are going to make are nat final. There are a lot of 
changes you can make in one word here, a little emphasis here, or drop a 
sentence here. These are things you can do. To the extent we do too much of 
that, it will delay our printing schedule. That is all right; I would rather 
delay the printing schedule a week than to have one word go in which might 
overshadow the rest of the document* That is our concern. So all I ask is 
that when you read the document, try to read it as a whole. Try to remember 
that if we say something which may look strong, for example, in Chapter 4 
(by the way, it is now Chapter 3) we may have said something equally as 
strongly in br^me other chapter about soinebody else, and so read the whol ^ 
document * 

We try to emphasise it as a living docuinent which will be revised r: 
continual basis. Otherwide, it is not long-range planning. We are goir 
try^ in other words, to offer to everybody the idea that you and I sbuiU' 
constantly involve ourselves in long-range planning^ constantly thiTtKing of 
the goal, the objectives and how to get there, and changing almost day-by- 
day to achieve it, because what we are interested in is not confrontation, 
but conciliation; we are interested in achieving the goal which we are all 
working for. 

We are known as professionals for one reason: to serve the people of 
the country. We are not only to serve our particular clientele* That is 
why I keep saying if we at least all agree that we all have the same goal 
in mind, at least we will take everybody's criticisms in the tight spirit, 

MR, AXFORD: Do you see any trouble in incorporating Mr. Dix*s suggestions 
that you get /^commercial" in there and clear up that ambiguous use of 
'^private sector*'? 
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MR. "Conrniercial" is In thero, but so is -'private sector/^ You 

see the [Problem you have got is more complGx; the special libraries have 
a very strong view on the use of "prLvatu soctor;** the Information Industry 
has another; the puhlirhci'S have a third; you hdvo a fourth. What I am saying 
is our use is a combination of all these concerns. Two days were spent writing 
language on that whole item, l^liat we have hcid to do is use ^'private sector 
not-for-profit" and ^'private sector for-profit," and we have used that dis- 
tinction. Trying to clarify it we will say ^*the for-profit part of the sector," 
which reaily is conynerciaU and then it will say the "not-for-profit part of 
the sector" which is what your private institutions are, you see. So we have 
cleaned that up. We use "special'* and we have r^rossed out "commercial," and 
use "organization" and we use "information;" you cross it out and used ^'private 
sector'* and when you get "private sector," you cross it out and ur.c "information" 
and "industry," and it is really an interesting problem; and I m not sure I 
want to go through it again. 

MR. Dli GFNNARO: Well, I think this is a good place to conclude this part of 
the program, I want to thank once again our speaker, Alphonse Treaza, and 
the two panelists for the exctUent job that they have done. 
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SHARING RESOURCES: NATIONAL CnNTERS AND SYSTEMS 



Introduction 



MR. DO GENNARO: This morning, we heard points of view from Mr, TrezEa, 
William Dix and Ralph Hopp, and the next hour or so, you are going to hear 
another set of points of view frcm three other speakers. I think the whole 
question of point of view is terribly importantj and to illustrate that, let 
me read you an excerpt from a review of Lady Cha tterly's Lover that appeared 
^L^ii^ A^.^ Streai^^ It says, and I quoted — 

This fictional account of the day-to-day life of an English 
ganiekeeper is of considerable interest to outdoor-minded 
readers as it contains m^iny pages on pheasant raising, on 
apprehending of poachers, ways to control vermin, and other 
chores and duties of the professional gamekeeper, Unfor^ 
tunately, one is obliged to wade through many pages of 
extraneous material in order to discover and savor those 
sidelights of the management of a midland shooting estate. 
This book cannot, howeverj take the place of J,R. Miller's 
Practical Gamekoeping . 

So you see^ viewpoint does make a difference. 

I am going to call first on Basil Stuart -Stubbs to provide us with a 
historical background on this whole question, I do not need to introduce 
Basil Stuart-Stul"»bs from the University of British Columibaj a^d I do not 
need to introduce Arthur Hamlin. I do not even think I mead to introduce 
Vernon Polmour, but since ho may be new to some, let me jwt say^ briefly 
that he i^ with the Public Research Institute* He was the Vice President for 
Westat, Inc. He has a M.S. in Statistics from the University of Wyoming. He 
ha*^ completed course work for a Ph,D in Mathematical Studies at George 
Washington University. His most recent study was done for the National 
Commission and is entitled Resourc es and B ibliographic Support for a Nation- 
b^iMEjfi^:^' f'rogram. He has done three studies for ARL^ A Study of the 
Character^ . • Costs and Ma gnitude of Interlibr ary Loans in Acadeniic 
Ubraries^ Methods of Finan cing Int erlibrary Loan Services, and" Access to 
Periodical Resources: A National Plan. So you se©V M^"* Palmour is well 
qualified to speak to us on these subjects. 

* * * * 



MR. STUART- STUB BS: I would like you to join me in recalling a time in North 
Ajnerica, now nearly beyond memory, when the population was half of what It 
is today, when there was fewer than ten miles of pavement in the entire con- 
tinenti when there was fewer than 18 million horses and 10 million bicyclas 
and just a few awkward motorized vehicles bumping along the dusty roads. 
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Specifically, I want you to recall the year iust before the turn of the 
century when William McKinley was your rresident and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
was cur Prime Minister. In that year McKinley was contending with a pofniiar 
uprising against the U,S. prosence in the Philippines, and Laurier was mobi= 
lining a volunteer contingent to dispatch to the Boer War. While thousands 
of foolhardy adventurers flocked to the Yukon gold fields, Amundsen was 
preparing for a voyage through th; Northwost i'assagc and Perry was plannini; 
an expedition to the North Pole. There seemed to be no connection at the 
time, but saw tlie invention of magnetic sound recording and aspirin. 

In that year Horatio Alger, Jr. passed away, Scott Joplin published his first 
composition, Sibelius completed his first syniphony, Jim Jeffries knocked out 
Ruby Bob •• ^ r-simnons , and out in a small town in Ohio a boy called Keyes 
Metcalf ^c-ienrated his tenth birthdnv. These random facts, I hope, give you 
some fee 11 UK of those times, no^- three-quarters of a century past. 

Then : ^ now, librarians were given to convening nieetings, one of which 
was held in Atlantic City in March? This was the first joint meeting of the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Library Associations and the New York Libreiry 
Club. Late one evening the librarian of Princeton University ros- co speak. 
He was a bright and energetic man, just like the next in the line r accession, 
Richard Boss, on this side of his fortieth year. 

Accor^lmg to one reporter, Lrnest Gushing Richardson doliverea. 

a forcible and scholarly plea for the esc ablishmcnt of 
what the speaker termed a * National Lending Library' 
for libraries, either independent or as a department of 
the Library of Congress, intended to bring to students 
and investigators the material necessary in their work 
and unobtainable in local libraries, and to form the 
center of a great or; triized system of inter! i brary loans . 

Unfortunately the full text of Ri ch/.rdson * s remarks are nowhere recorded, 
and no action seems to have been taken by the meeting which heard this re- 
volutionary proposal for the first time. However, Richardson was not the 
sort to let matters rest. A few months later the annual meeting of the 
American Library Association in Atlanta presented him with another opportunity 
to put forward his idea. There was a record attendance V ; year: 215 
deiepates, including a solitary Canadian, Charles Gould, - Librarian of 
McCili University, "llio President of the Association was William Coolidge 
Lane, the Librarian of Harvard University . Both these men wore in the 
audience at Kimball Mnnse when Richardson spoke again, this time under the 
rubric of "Cooperation in Lending Among College and Reference Libraries." 

He noted that of the 8600 periodicals listed in Bolton's Catalpjue^X 
^iejitlfic Period ical 5. two=thirds were not to be found in any library in 
the United St It es, and that of the remaining third, a third again existed in 
but a single copy Howev-r, he did not propose that libraries commence to 
buiid their subscription lists indiscriminately in order to remove this 
obvious weakness in national resources. On the contrary, he predicted that 
such an approach would lead to senseless duplication and result in the waste, 
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ovortiniu, of 3;? 'nil Lion dnllars. 

"Thv wa^. of lauc r 1 ;.; tins situation for economy and convenience,'* 

said, "is undouluudly a central, national lending library cF least fre- 
Muenr ] , -ne^ .led pooks = a library naving, perhaps, a central library in 
Wa->hlngton with i)r.:;u;hort in New Orleans, San Francisco, Chicago and New York/' 

Since he did not believe fand in this iie proved right) that such a librarv 
c^-alJ be broiu:ht into existencf quickly^ he Instead proposed as an interim 
■]^':i\urc only, the rat i onn 1 i la t Ion of the collecting of periodicals among 
vtcaJeinLc lii>rar:cs In a way wh Lcli would ensure that in each region tiles of 
less -frequent cunsiiMcd journals would be distributed among libraries so 
it all «^Quld sha:o cr(Uali>' :n the resrons ibi 1 1 ty for maintaining and icndinr 

I- decade that l\4lowcd, both Wi 1 1 iam Lane and Charles Gould joined 

firnest i^iciuirdson as vigorous proponents of a national lending library, ^Thc 
tf\rec ;nen were all [-resident of the American Library Association during that 
jvriod. and used the office as a platform from which they attempted to per- 
suade the inernhership of the value of such a scheme. Here is Gould on the 
subjuct, writiai; in 1908: 

us suppose, tiien. tiie whole continent to be divided 
into a few great regions or districts, and that i;^ >ach 
a ft e r care f u 1 c o n su 1 1 a t i on and due c on s idera t ion , a t ru 1 y 
threat library is developed out of existing resources, or de^ 
novo . 

bach of these rc^iional libraries v.auld serve as a reservoir 
upun which all the libraries of the district might freely 
di'aw. The)^ would cooperate unrestrictedly with each other 
in niatiers of ext Kinge, loan, purchase of rare or jmrticularly 
costly works. It would seem ec^ually reasonabl that they 
would materially help to dispose of the v:^xif ^^tion as to 

the storrige of so-called ^dead* books. 

And here is Lane, speaking in th^^ same year at i dication of a new 

il.rary huildin^i at Oberl In Ciollege, an everit which Keyes Metcalf might 
'= ca!l because he was working there in 1908: 

iiere are tw(^ direct inns t.lien, in which our prcposed 
Centra] Lending Library could profitably collcLt books 
to he lent expensive individual books which may 
ilreadv exist in several libraries, but which those 
libraries are unable to lend and will be more and more 
compelled to retain for the use of their own readers, and 
seccnuUy, works, e pecially >^ets of the publications of 
LiiC learned soeietjes, not already owned anywhere in America. 

Lane even spoke dHajt the character of the but hi as b- i ng 'different 
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from any now iii existence. It may bt: an absolutely siniplo pl'^n architec- 
turally, it niay be entirely devoid of moiiumDnt, but it shou. ' he cuinpieccly 
fircproof. Its interior will 'u- almost rdrogethor devoted • stoiuge 
He estimated the thv co;^t ot th initial huildin,'^ to be ^"0,v JO. If Ke\'rs 
Metcalf was indeed m the audiviKc that day» I believe yuu will enjoy as I 
do the deliciau^ irony of fhu then librarian of liar^':rd, giving tiie furur^.^ 
librarian of Harvard the specifications of the New Lngland liepusitory 
Li brary . 

TixQ next )^ear t American Idbrary As -cintion iTict at Bretton Woods, 
and Charles Gould was on his feet again to argue for the developmcmt of 
what he now termed ''reservoir libraries,'^ ''One seos, or thinks he can see/' 
h- Mid, chai- of regional libraries throughout ^he United States and 
CaiHida. because the scope of such insti tut ions oughi to be avowedly con-- 
tinental if not international." 

Well, iiere we are in Houston, and iv. is 1975. Ivliatever happened to 
these good old :;^shloned id. as? T hesitate to render this verdict, because 
I was aot aroun : c^l ^he turn of the century, but my reading of the ycllowinv! 
page-; of the f. oi'vr; Journa^ leads me to suspect that a well-meaning spoke- 
mm fo>^ ihe lib rary^oT Congress may have been reaponsible for bringing the 
drive for a national leading library to a sudden halt. William Ifnrner 
Bishop had been a cataloger at Princeton, working under Ernest Richardson, 
but by WOV he had become the Superintendent of the Reading Room at the 
Library of .:^>:gress, and, as sometimes happens, he was not ready to meet his 
old boss iieaa on. 

^r the Bretton Woods conferences the College and Referencu Section, the 
predecesoor to hOU, after listening to Lane and Gould, passed a resQlutlon 
request iv.H the Council of the Arnerican Library Association to set up a 
special H,::..!njTi i ttee to pursuo the subject of a national lending library. 
Bishop was, in fact, the Chairman of that Section, and feit that in that 
position he could not oppose the will of the majority- But fo^^owing tlie 
meeting, he prepared a paper in general o^nosition to the Richaidson scheme 
and surjmiited it to the library Joiirnal_ - ..re it appGarod in l)eccmber. This 
is what said: 

Oie uitional library already lends freely and is nreparod 
to continue this policy. It loes not refuse to lend 
volumes in sets of transactions or otiior serials. It has 
placed no limit on the number n volumes it will lend to 
onu institution at one tiiue> :^ has duplicates of many 
important sets and will doubt Ic^^ acquire more. There 
is no reason to expect that : purchases will grow less. 
No library created out of hand cou.i for years to come 
supply anything like the number of books wanted on inter- 
library loan which the Library of Coitgross cnn su nly. 
If then the Library of Congress will try to do these 
things for individuals and for libraries, is it not on the 
way toward becoming a national lending library for libraries? 
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I'o which queatioii, untortuTuit o ly , tlio intervening decades soeiii to have o 
iK-^.i) i ve replv. 

For me, utic of tiit; most poignant statements in this tale of lost 
opportunity is ont- mode ny my countryniafi . Charles Gould. I quote, "in cer^ 
cain respocts in fur relatively few libraries, lier great distances and small 
;K)pulntion. Cnn.i.j- i^^r^Wy p^ae^M^ f-ir -laki-u; an in i Tin] i-xp-rM- 

ment of this nature/' Wo v^as referring, of eourse, to the possibility of a 
na' iorKil iend'H'! 'ihrare for C;i ida . f think there is still some merit to 
that idea, 

for the ■ 't ear a fow of \vy eolieagut/s and i hav^^ hknai e;haustinL: tlie 
sif' iCcr of ncerlib^ary loan in Canada and exhaust ing ourselves in the pru = 
Lu..... ;>,. aavu iijn d-.^vereJ a 4eU-pa.-- report to tn^. National Librarian, 
who eemn'i ■ s ioned tlie s'udy. T believe it is his intention, out of his con = 
eerfi f^>r our intli Vidua i space problems, to publish the study icroform, 
Aetuuliy, despite its bulk, there is nothing in it that would surprise any 
of you w!i have been rt^ading the collected works of Palmour, Thomson, et al ; 
inter 1 ibrary loan in i anada is very much like interlibrar loan in tlie United 
States, with tiie pessibli' exeeptiun of the fact that we s^ ii tu turn to 
libraries in tnis eountry for about II percent *f tiie itei we borrow, where- 
as only two percent of the items loaned by Clanaaian libraries are sent to 
dtstinations in the U.S. f = we have a balance of trade probleiu 

iiowever, univer'-ite lihravLes in aada are in roughly the same situation 
a^ jjniversity librtivle- in the ibS. M<ere inter 1 iijtr iry loan is concerned. That 
is, thev are the ma for repositories of conections, hi)Id most of the periiidical 
files aru! irain^ ?in :'^-st of the snHscr ; r ^ ■ oris i !i rhe country. As a natural re- 
sult Xh, J attract i" teriibrary K ai \. ^s^e ^^rs £iO!:L other types of libraries as 
Wid 1 a . fron! each .)l er. Roughly or^ ef tiie loans made by Canadian un - 

vt;-siiy libraries are fnade t other e.vers:d>^ Mbraries, a third are made to 
' ./ernmunt and special i^brucics, and a tenth ij cellego and public I'brari'^s. 
But there arc not 'hat many urriversity librfiries in Canada about bu and 
'>f those only a handful have ccnections excoeding a million volumes. Those 
'if lis du) a:e at the top of our insignificant heap are the major net Icndei 
a thu country, ai;d it is begiraring to hurt. Indications are that it will 
aurt even more, becee.^^ ^he rare borrowing by government libraries is 
..on, - uj: at an average rate of 20 percent a year,, and by special libraries 
at a 'r< of 11 percent a year, and university libraries are the favorite 
SQurces . 

We examined the content of items loaned and borrowed, and learned that 
about two-thirds of the iti nis provided by university libraries are perioaxcais, 
which is higher than the 48 percent figure for United States university lib- 
rarlos as determined by Palmour, Of those periodicals loaned or copied, a 
third had been published since 1970, another fifth had been published since 
196^ and another tenth since i960; in other words, nearly two-thirds had been 
pubiished in the last 15 years. Despite the fact that our country has two 
official languages, over 90 porcent of thc?e journals loaned were in Fnglish. 
Journals in the ^ fe , health and social sciences account for about one half 
of the transactiohi. At the same time, the survey revealed that the National 
Library of ^ mada and the Canadian Instituto for Scientific and Technical 
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Information, formerly the National Scienco Library, :ire i^uppiying at pre- 
scrr about P pcrcenr of all irenis borrowed by libraries? of all kinds lu 
Canada, 

The National Librarian reports that about a ciuarter of the items for 
which locations are requested of the XatLonal Union Catalog can be rupplicd 
from the National Library'^ own collecr^on, which is not h.r^e, nnd wh:eh is 
heavily Canadian in content. Our experience in borrowing from the NatJpnal 
f.lhrarv has been very good, although we ar in the western cxtremu of the 
country. TurnarounJ time on inter library loan from Oitawa is better than 
from some of our more immediate neighbors, proviciini^ the wenthe^- s good and 
no one in the com .nicaiions business is on strike. So e^ ii though the 
nritionai 1 ihrari^ . ar3 not committed to a program of centrulined int-rlibrary 
iendUi.;, servie. is cfficiCii:. 

In mv mir ^ all of this noint^- *o ^he praet i eabi lity and . es i rnl) i I i ty of 
a national pe .odicals bank, pros: ;ilt on the existing losourees and 

services a^' ;dy in the capital ci - a bank would h. ,e th ^ eriect of 

rcdirectir intcrl ibrary loan tri^ihic away from the university libraries 

where de. d budgets are making it more and more difficult to carry on 

conventi. in^erlibrary loan operations. V traffic would be directed 
toward a eilitv which was organized to achieve a single objective efii- 
eientlv: znc delivery of periodical articles, principally in Ln; lish, nrin- 
cinallv of recent origin. Since two-thirds of the Items borrowed by govern^ 
ment and special libraries are in periodical format, and since those libraries 
are concentrated in the Torohto-Ottawa-Montrca I trlangU , such a periodicals 
bank would improve their information services markedly, 

riius, in the Canadian situation I : . the major beneficiaries of a 
national .periodicals lending collection as the government, special and other 
small libraries of all types. These arc the ] ibraries for whom it is im- 
practical or impossible to sustain comprehensive sub=^ :^r ipt ion lists, but 
whose clientele hnve need of access to the jnurnal literature. I do not 
parricularly see as a great a benefit to the u:dver5ity libraries, except i 
sofar as their share of the intcrlihrary loan M^affic would bo diminished, 
I doubt that the universities will be able to cancel subscriptions in great 
numbers as the result of the existence ol a central, compreb ens ive collection. 

So far the experience of the Ld-n^er for Research Libraries has not br-U)dit 
about a massive t mIc of cancellations among members. In mv home province our 
thr-e varsities have been trying to rationalise our serials li^t, and we 
must Livp spent about $25,000 in staff time to come up with a few thousa-d 
dollr--^ worth of journals which we felt ablr> to cancei , the luird fact 
that journals arc vita] to academic ] --rv -cUections and to the quality ol 
service such libraries can render th- demanding cUcntele. Tt is 

because of this that I believe that u shers need not fear the existence 

of a national lending library for pe ' s. Those who are present sub-^ 

scribprs will . ot be able to drop tii thout feeling acute pain, nnd 

those who are not subscribers now are not able to become sulscribers, other 
oecause they do not liave the money and canno^ get it, or bec-usc their use 
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of some titles is so infrequent a? to ^inkc subscriptions unnecessary. 

To sum up, I do think that we have talked long enough ...bout national 
ending collections, whr-th^jr centralir-ed or regionalized, that wo ha\H' studied 
nterlibrary loan enougli and know enough about user needs, enough about the 
character of iateriibrary loan traffic, enough about borrowing patterns amonk^ 
tl-pe-^ of lib-Mr' Common sense and evidcncQ point in the same direction, 
and that is tl one indicated long ago by Richardson, Lane, and Gould. I 
sugzQsr that '^t^-ns be t::kon no^ not To celebrate the centennial of their 
good Idea In 1.099. 'Ilmnk you. 



'■iK. E'AL:'^!OoR: liu: only tiung I can say after Iiearin.; ihat i> I am glad we are 
still in the :;ainstream of historical thought, in that wo arc talking about 
the - thinii; an>"way, I mi^iht preface what T am going to say with a couple 
of comjncnts, F think in the program it said that 1 was talking on the NCLIS 
pLrspective. Actually, 1 uv\ going to be talking about a study that we did 
fur the National Commission; i am not sure it is the NCLIS perspective by any 
moi^ns . 

I also enjoyed a comment yosterday by Professor Machlup who indicated 
that ill ins ^tndy he wan not going to draw recoirmendat ions ; he was only goi.ig 
to present rh^^ evidence that he found. We had ^' -^t pleasure in the first 
stiidy wo did for ARL, when essentially we jn^t i ked at the character of 
iiiter 1 i br;: ^ loans. Subdequent ly we have hud ro try to put those findinps in 
some form ol^ recommendations. We did not always have the data we really 
would like to have hac to support some of the reconimendations , but in the 
end the recominendat ions represent our best guesses or else consensus from 
a number of people. 

And so 1 would like to really talk about the last in a series of Westat 
studies, and T can say that because Westat is no longer in the business of 
* Mid ting library studies. it is studv grew out of the National Program for 
'h: ,ry and Information Services as p!'uposed by t.!ir National Commission, as 
/Oi: nave already heardj one of the e^gnt program objectives of the Commission, 
i:. to "plan, develop and implemo^- a nationwide network of library and in- 
format ior service.*- This nationwide network is further defined in the pro- 
gram documertt as a singlo unified system encomf sslng state networks^ multi^ 
state networks, and specialised networks i:^ the public and private sectors. 
AnTicipating a national network as a priority prograni nhjcctive, the National 
r .aiiiii ss Ion contracted in dune of 1973 with Westat to investigate the role of 
resource centers and bibliographic centers In such a network. Based on 
analyses of existing centers the study was to recommend a plan for future 
development of a national network of resources and bibliographic centers for 
access to text , tapes, graphics, and other library materials. 

The impetus for this study was a growing concern for interlibrar/ loan. 
Recognising the inequities and inefficiencies of the present interlibrary 
loan system, the National Commission sought improved techniques on providing 
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interlibrary loan service. Furthermore it was stated that those techniques 
=5hc:ilJ be applied in a series of state, regional , and topical resource 
centers as components in the nationwide network, The bibliographic center^ 
were to serve as filters in the network providing the b iol iographic control 
necessary. The study report was coinplcted in August of 1974 and was published 
by the National Commission recently through the GPO. The title of the 
report is Rescnace^ :\m Bibliographic Support for :i Na tionw ide Library 
Prograiru 

I WDuld like to draw your attention to some of the major recommendations 
in the study as it stands, and to wind up by making just a few comments on 
the two-day meeting that took place early in April, where we did discuss the 
reconimendat i ons presented in the study and attempted to get some consensus 
from the group there representing the library community. The approach taken 
in this investigation relied heavily upon the earlier ARL research on inter- 
library l^ins, which I believe most of you ore familiar with. In this study 
we collected only a small amount of new data. These data were primarily 
from special and public librnrus^ trying to get a handle on the 
mac^nitude of interlibrary loan ctivity from, these .yroups. Information was 
als.. obtained from state agencies to try to get a handle on the network ... 
activit)' alrendv going on, as well as a look at anticipated operations. 
Visits were mav.c to most of the existing multlstate library networks in 
order to ha.e a good understanding of what services they are now providing 
and will attempt to provide in the future. But in the end our ^nain thrust 
in the study was to define a structure for organizing resource centers and 
bihi iograph it centers. T had a feeling after a couple of these studies 
that there was very little Ir; the world of networking that has not been 
said in the past, Biit hopefully, we did have some recommendations on how 
to implement this wliich will be usefuK 

As far as alternatives in the study, those tnat we looked at were really 
concerned with how to link existing resource centers, although we certainly 
did not ignore the possibility of the need for new resource centers. But for 
the most parti we nre talking about the existing libraries as resource centers* 
And so the primary alternatives that we considered were various ways of 
linking resource centers and the bibliographic centers into some meaningful 
network. The procoss of going beyond the local level for both location and 
physical access is best accomplished by a hierarchical network, although not 
necessarily for all kinds of material. Thi- even more evident with re- 
gard to bibliographic services; clearly not every institution can commence 
the dovclopment of a MARC-type data base, for instance. 

We look to the application of compute r technology to allow the develop- 
ment of required data bases by a f^^^v; centers, mostly at regional levels, I 
do not have to highlight the high cost of duplication and technical pro- 
cessing to this group; it is well-known. Physical delivery of materials is 
ready accomplished in many areas^ even within many stateSs in hierarchical 
ystems. One of the more difficult aspects of designing hierarchical net- 
works is the determination of the appropriate level at which funds should be 
allocated, and I should mention that this is one area where perhaps we stepped 
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out of hounds in terms of the data we had and the prablems. 'of.;.i:ryinfi to work 
with existing building blocks. It one would look at the hierarchical design 
from strictly that of a systom^ point of view or from just an economic point 
of view, then one might adopt a much irore centralized approach than you would 
by developing from the building blocks as they exist now. But I ain not sure 
of that. 

For oxnjTiple, one alternative chat looked at was thnt of a single 
bibliographic center serving the entire counrry. In our investigation we 
felt that the size and the magnitude of the service was che driving force 
that really prevented the concept of a single center. The framework that 
emerged was one of five operational levels: local , state, multistate (being 
a zone which was really geared cor the delivery of materials, pro iding for 
physical access), and then the reRiohu], which is a multizone level in this 
case, and the national level. 'V}\t • coimended approach attempted to account 
for the current patterns and de^ ' .nr^ that we now see in this country, 
and to try to draw them together - ^ vc said. 

The major recommendations of tin^ -ludy I would just like to review 
brieflv. Twill essentially give them in the order that they appeared in 
the summary of the report, then I will go back and give a little detail on 
a couple of them. 

I ^hat a National Library Network be established under the 
general direction of a **national library coordinating 
agency*' comprised of three coordinated systems: 

a, - Resource Systum dcsigncJ to ^..jvide .^qual 
onportunity of access to all needed materials 
through the designation or development of 
libraries or other information facilities 
which will provic'e such access, 

h, i\ Bibliographic System designed to provide a 
unique anthoritat^ve bi.:^lipgraphic de^^cription 
of holdings to be used for shared cataloging 
and location filen. 

c. A Communications System to provide on-line 

communication of bibliographic data and requests 
for data and services' between the various levels 
of the network 

The emphasis of our study was on th^ first two: tb^ resoiirce system 
and the bibUographic system, so I ?m not goin^ to say much at all about 
the communications system, The second recommendation in our report ^s: 

2. That the Library of Congress be designated as implementor 
and coordinator in the expansion of the ^^RC data base to 
provide the comprahensivo authoritative bibliographic data 
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base. In addition, the study also suggests that the 
LihraTy of Congress play an expandea role in the 
resource chain well. 

5, Tnat operational rosponsibility for the network should 

2st largely at the regional level made up of four 
Re'.aonal Library Support Centers* 

• . That in cnntrast to tlie bibliographic function which will 
he hand loci at the regional -nationa 1 level primarily^ 
JclU'cry ::unes be established as siil-units of the multi- 
stare regi ons . 

Thai iLidividual >ta.r^ should Je^ignatc the state librar}^ 
and/or other indepc ^^ent libraries or agencies in the 
state as a point of access to the network. 

And In this, T should say certainly to this group that the design would 
allow for large libraries primarily to circumvent this access point, out I 
think these would be things that would be worked out ui the various regions 
and in the states. 

6. That individual libraries be designated as resource libraries 
within each level of the network, and going along with this^ 
there would be some form of required compensation. 

Now to just briefly comment un the resource system, I have already 
mentioned there would be primari^v n hierarchy of service points, building 
on the local libraries through the state networks and resource zones and the 
regional facilities. We discussed that the country be divided up into four 
regions. There is nothing magic about this number. As I said, the driving 
force is primarily that for bihl iographic data base requirements^ we felt 
that four was a reasonable number. Certainly when we look around, we see 
OChC they are already playing a major role in this; also there is the 
Washington Library Network, MIDLN^d\ and others that are already involved 
in these activities. And so, \^let}^^v four regions will emerge or not, we 
do not know, but for purposes ' ^ ' record, we talk in te rms of about four. 

Within these regions we talkeu in terms of the delivery zone, which con- 
sists of nothing more than perhaps four or five connecting states, and is 
primarily for the actual delivery of the docunients- Interlibrary loans would 
continue to be genert :id at the local level. They would pass up through the 
Slate. riiere would be some protocol as to certain functions required within 
the state before the request would come into the zonal level and finally in- 
to the regional level. Each state would play an important part in that. I 
have already mentioned they would designate either a single state resource 
center or perhaps a group of centers which would have three primary network 
functions at the state level: 1) to serve as a backup resource to the in- 
state libraries; 2) to serve as a state outlet into the zonal and regional 
level; 3) to serve as an input channel for loan requests coming into that 
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state. And this simply says the zonal or delivery level might consist of 
five state resource centers, assuming that thesc^ states had only designated 
a single resource center each. Coiiiponsation to the state resource centers 
would come from the federal library network or the federal goveriiment for 
loans outside the state, hut loans within the state woiild have to be pind 
for by the state. The need for continued strengthening of the state s>'stems 
,.ould nut he rc::;ovcd by the national and regionnl network that I ani talkin- 
about . 

Now at the regional leve] tand again using this number four just as an 
example), wo envision regional library support centers. These would primarily 
coordinate the bibliographic support, and they might well be one of the resourca 
centers that have been designated for physical access of materials as well. 
But certain libraries also would be designated as regional resource centers to 
fill requests which will be transniitted through the zonal levels and still 
rcma i n unf i 1 1 ed . 

At the regional levnl we also suggest something we have called a Regional 
Last Copy Depository. f am not sure that was a proper terminology. This really 
came about from the public library side. There was great feeling from some of 
the large public libraries that there was a need for essentially a warehouse at 
the regional level for storing items they need to get off their shelves. 

Finally, a national level would exist, being made up of designated ^^esource 
libraries. Certain strong topical collections would be considered as national 
resources. Also at this level, the existing national libraries and the Cniter 
for Research Libraries would play an important role. For periodical materials we 
rocommond the development of a national periodical resource center as a com- 
ponent in this network in line with what we have already done in the study for 
ARL. Unfortunately^ one of the weaknesses in the report for the Commission was 
our somwhat inconsistent handling of the idea of a periodical system involving 
some center. Some of you recall that these two investigations overlapped; we 
were busy trying to write the ARL r^jjrt, and essentially we sort of short- 
changed the idea of a periodical center in the subsequent report for the 
Commission, essentially alluding to the ARL study. I think that has been 
corrected now, as 1 will talk about in just a few m.oments. But essentially this 
concept of a periodical center included in the ARL report was also in the more 
recent Commission report. 

Mow, to quickly turn to the bibliographic side of the system, I do not 
think I have to say much about this. There is a number of activities going 
on; you are probably more aware of most of them than I am. The driving force 
behind our uuggestion of dividing the country into these regions was really 
the bibliographic activities, as I have already said. The primary provision 
of bibliographic services, such as location and cataloging data, would be the 
responsibility of these four regions, but the development of the data base 
would primarily be the responsibility of the Library of Congress. We would 
envision an expansion of the MAHC-data whi.h would include high quality 
cataloging data coming from other sources as well. This data base would be 
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on--.r!e, and of course, .."ould be dravvn upon heavily by the regional ceiitei's^ 
A location center would he avn liable nt the rogional centers for the materials 

hvl-A hy the resourci' llhrnvic^ In tho;;e aren^. 

I will not ccnnmt^nt now on how a!] the other components, such as CONSHR 
and all the 0 tilers, fit in. Obvious IVj they are in no conflict witli what 
are su>:yostin|i here, Finallv, the report did give Home estimates , and 
\\'vy rough estimates. 1 must ndmit, on the cost of the initial ^hree years. 
We talked a littlo !)it in terms of plans tor implementation. 

I would like to wind up by just coiTiinent i u^ briefly on tiie two^day 
iuCeting which took place in April. ' National Ciommi:^ ■ ^on invited about 30 
represent ^1 1 i vcs from the lit: c-^:uaunity and several the Commissioners 
to Washi; . a two-day couference to discuss the W.^y^at study for tlie 

recoi:.e e-^' ^ M '.^fri ; 2) determine if the recommendation^ ■sible and desir- 
able • ' : r^,> of how they support Mio Commission's /i i national net- 
work; and 'h recommend to the Nat^.aial Cominission ui. et ops to be taken 
f o r uo s s i h I e i mp J ernen t a t i on , 



I We 'id just like to review briefly some of ''■.n:c]v rn^ from this 
conferencOj and 1 preface this by making sure that - ir stand that these 

are really just a consensus of opinions of the participants; they do not 
r e p r c s e n t d e c i s i n u s rna d e b \^ t h e C omm i s s i o n . The c omm en t s are d i v i d ed a c c o r d i n g 
to categDries of materials. During the two days we broke up into three 
different groups, one for monographs, one of serials and one for the nonbook 
materials, termed '^nonbibliocentric materials" by the group. What I am going 
to review are categori::ed by these three basic types of matorials. 

Basicnlly, the nonb Lb 1 iocent ric materials category, they felt that we 
really did iiot have enough data or enough uriderstaiidi ng to know how to prepare 
a national plan to handle these kinds of materials. The group felt that priority 
studies need to he undertaken to collect and assemble sufficient qualitative us 
well as quantitative information and define the field. The group suggested 
that exf>erts in the area assist the Commission in trying to better design this 
area. (And really we felt that the report should indicate that nonbib! iocentric 
materiaU are part of the Coimnission ' s t-ta. approach to ;diaring of resources, 
and that this should be clear in the pro .am document. Now T (imi not talking 
aboiit the iVestai -^tudyj. 

Secondly, there was a lot uf discus:U.en ^ . all these groups about serial.-, 
as you can imagine. After the first day i was not clear there was much con- 
sensus at all,%ut by the second day, 1 felt that it really turned out quite 
well, liegaiding seiial;. , ti-^ fueling was that for planning purposes it niay 
well bo wise to have serials in the discrete resource cnt'^gory. A relatively 
small portion of currentlv puhlished serials meet the bulR of the need 
generated by most user groufjs. A national resource center, either for all 
serials or for Jess extensively used serials, shDuld have privision for access 
to these publications. 1 think the principle was essentially that of tying 
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together the ARL study on periuJicaU and inciiuUng it as part of the 
reconimendation wo ma^ie in the Commi^^sion study, i:ven v^th such a p-riodical 
center and other ixcc^-^y^uuc ^^^rlal col 1 ect ^ , accois to distinct subject 
collections, including: serial>, wou]d r-quirc initiative and support from 
individual li-'rarics. Vl'vn^ for serials control and access necessarily must 
take into nccount issues of copyright and ^nher related consideration, Serials 
are perhaps the :nost urgent element in the h^biioi^ranhic control problem. 
The\^ phould ' ^ve special atte-ntion in nntional planning, 

Re^ardin- inono-raphic matt^rlnl I have ju7/-a few comments. A national 
lii-rarv'network f^: niunw^raphlc rvruur:;e avd ::crvicc programs, perhaps 
separ::- d fro::^ ^erials, but not necessarily so, is endorsed. It should 

be bui.^ .-/:vi:ng resources with units at local, n^ate, regional, and 
nationai ivv:r->. states should he required to show evidence of sufficient 
re?<:nirce^ and ■ unport hefore participating in the na. ional network. 

Regional and national resources should be federally funded. Designation 
of resuurce centers will involve consideration of adequncies of resources 
aad support, Perforniance criteria should be established for each network 
level. The use of LC MARC standards should be required to facilitate record 
interchange^ and building of the national data base. It is desirabl- to go 
forward on tlie basis of'existing apparatus and organization to the degree 
nossible, rather than waiting for a full national bibliographic system. 

Whi there is some question about the desirability of having two 
separate .etworks, here referriii^ to one for serials r-id one for monographs, 
there are advantages to going forward in that direction, building on existing 
strengths in each'area, with coordination and compatibility at the national 
levcK From a practical point of view, building by ^^ev^n'onts seemed desirable, 
The coordinating agencv in the national level would set thu standards to be 
followed by monographic resource centers. That essentially summarizes the 
feelin^^ of this group that was called together to review the Wcstat study foe 
the Cunmission. 



MR. HAMLIN: As the last speaker 1 will be very brie^ ok! lust expand 
little bi" on the informal report given y .sterday. it r n) :iost an anv 
climax to speak af^ er the basic element of the tasi< force . . rr has 
approved, Wh^n a.^Kcd to take thK task *^orce assignment, ; • 
prised i had given up dreamn of being the leader of a ta^>k 'ce. lask 
force to me meant armor and heavy arms, self-propelled, speeding across the 
landscape like a General Patton figure, two guns in hand out there in the 
front And i rnlled Stephen McCarthy right away and wondered if we should 
report the next day. lie said we could take H a little easier than that, 
that was not quite the idea, And after a night's sleep on it seemed 
almost obvious that the goal of the task force was simply to .suggest that 
we follow the Fnglish example and come up with a Tecomniendation for a reason^ 
fihle facsimile of the NLL Poston Spa journal operation. At that time you 
kPDw it wa^ ju.t becoming more than a journal operation. U wa^ including 
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the monographic literature, nnd now has the iiamc of the British Library 
Lending Di^'ision. Tliat was such a iHiccessful operation under the real genius 
of Donald llrquhardt that It was a real temptation for the three of us to take 
the bit in our teeth and make a recommendation, not just for a natinnal period- 
ical resources center, hut n ful l=f Icd^od lendinc; operation fcr all types of 
material. But one of the wiser members of the task force pulled up short 
and thought we ought to hold to our assigned task^ and therefore, did make 
tiie recominendat ion which you cons i dered and approved yesterdav. 

In our draft which the Lxeciitive Board jnembers revised, we had some brief 
rnent ion of the facilitiv> of the Center for Resoarch Libraries. hu\ did 
not mention two other p^^ /hie faciiities which I think must he i-cmsidered, 
at least. One is the Institute for Scientific Information^ which you perhaps 
will remember as the publisher of Ciirrent C onteTit£ . IS! has a facility for 
supnI>Mnki on doniand journal articles anytime , "24^ hours a dav, seven days a 
week. This is goodj however, only for a relatively few thousand journals, 
and only for reallv' current material; I am not aware that they had much of a 
backfile. Ard so, tiiat does not do the job at all. A more productive resource, 
of course, is the U.S. Rook Excliange. Rut there ai^ain, you can not count on 
gjtting what you want. It does have the backfile, and so on. 

So the Center for Research Libraries with its limited program in exist- 
ence today seems to be a natural instrumenc to he considered in setting up 
anything for this country. Well^ as you know, the Center did take the bit in 
the teeth. Ine Center has approved a .a^ogram which was announced in their 
newsletter which niany of you got last week, for furnishing journal articles 
from about 1965 to date including the humanities and the medical sciences. 
The Center is going much more into this than previously. 

In going into this fields I am sure there will be sensitivity about the 
[)hc5tograph i c reproduction of material in ccjpyriglit. That will disturb some 
people J and also the publishers will be concerned that subscriptions will be 
curtailed, F am sure you per^ple know these are false worries, and that we 
a re gc * ng to be fighting as h a r d as ever f o r our do 1 1 a f o r ou r b ook s a nd 
joiirnai budgets. There may be some movement of our fui.^iSj but I will not no 
into that. These are problems that we just considered. 

i * * * i 

i scuss i on 

MR, ATKINSON: T have a comment on the perspective from Mr. PfUmour, J must 
apologize that I have nit gone over the full text of the report, but the 
limited experience we h ve had with on-line systems seems to me to be in con- 
flict with th^ proposa: \ for a national network and system. I detect a fund- 
amental misconception on how on-line files work. In fact, that is the same 
misconception that people have with a main entry in an on-line L ibl iojaraphic 
file, being what it is. In a manual mode the min point of entry that the 
protocols talked about in networks are simpl)' iiot valid when you are dealing 
with an on=line system. That is, when I look on an OCLC screen or oue of 
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our own screens and concIuJc that Tuffler''^ f-'aluri,- Sho_ck i.-^ in tht- ':<-emi?try 
[Jf^rarv or that it is in Dartmouth. It rr,ak':^s no ditforcnce to me. nor would 
! rhroiuih a network when the electronics provide nc with the ability to ^ 
d i rec 1 1 y to fh*- place whcro it is located, Now. if there is a choice of 
;i .'i.iniher of librarle-, n-ui most likely tiiere is, that choice may well be 
controlled thron^h the eU'Cticnics itself, that is, by figuring out that 
nartmouth or thu' Chemi St ry l.ibrary had ^-h- last four rcq-'usis ihrouvih thc 
svstcm. This wi-i happen, and you ,.-;ve auToin.it i ci. 1 1 )~ the ability -o 
:;.,\;;"-;inic-ite t'l- ;,, Rut vou canncit \:. hunKin teri-'S we work in, set up tiiu 

kind of buroaucratic sysTenis that are sceminoly proposed and still havu a 
vn'id, quick. . hcaper.' intcrlibrary systciri which takes advantage of thc^very 
files'that %-nii are prnposiny to construct. And I think that is a very funda- 
mentnl thing that i ust' happeiss , whcthur we plan it or not. That is the way 
i t works , 

secondly, i think hive a .]l;k- . rcrcwphas i s en LC s contr i'-it ion 
to the catalouint'. L'ffort . Without mear.'rig at all to degrade the efforts of 
LC. tho amount of the total cataloLnng heing placed into the national pool 
may well prove that the Library of Congress accounts for 25 percent or so of 
the contributed national cataloging effort. 

MK. I'ALMOliR: Regarding the first con'nent on the on-line system, we wrestled 
with triat at some length because that i:. true, if you have an on-line system, 
vou have the capability of going directly to whc has it. Yet 1 think that 
c- rtainW in th = ' 'nitial phases, it is not going to be a completeiy auto- 
rnatcd on-line svstein. 'n torms of the total number of libraries, only very 
f/-w will have terminals. And to maintair the state structure, it may turn 
out that the financing will drive some o^ :his, that there is some need for 
that, [protocol, because 1 do not think that the resource centers or the net - 
wo-t iluiPs-f-'-s ' wh..i.ver thcv are, would want every library going directly 
ijst bc. r;a;,o tloy have a terniinal. But ! agree with you wholeheartcaly, it 
do'v* |)resent a probhim. 
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MR. ? would like to underscnro sumt thing to which Mr. Palincar made 

iu-i reference in his earlier discussion and alluded to again just now. 
scnst'd m the meet in;- m Washington that - here was n rather fundar^'enta. 
diffet -nco in point oi view among state 'ibrariiins, public librarHins, pnd 
acad^-in.c libr;irians with regard to this iive=level hierarchical structure, 
fao feeling n-, the part of the state librarians seems to be that this tra-- 
d'itinnal hi"rnrcbv pattern, dccciopiiig within the various states should be 
extended clcnr through to a nntionaJ program. I have some concern that ch,, 
fVvr-level hiernrchv would somehow hinder a prompt response, and there shouu 
ho provision for anmstitution to enter at the level where they w- '^^^^ 
likely find their r, Serial, and that large research libraries wou u prob^.n y 
aeress at the hiphest level of the .y.tem. Uosc .hose needs ^ould po,, My 
I. sunnlied in the immediate locality would enter a substantial ly lower 
ievel But there was never rcJly much involvement in discussions regarding 
thi^^ because the differences in perspective were so dramatic, with a heavy 
s on monographic access by tiie public and state Ubrarians at the 
,.„d the h.avv emphasis on serial, acres, by the academic . librarians 
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I think it is very importaTit to underscore those differencos in perspectives, 
because I think they may have well been stumbling blocks in the deveiopment 
of any kind of national' system that will attempt to satisfy all these 
diffexent types of needs, 

MR, DE GEMNA.RO: If there are no other comments let me just sum up by saying 
that this has been a consciousness-raising session this moi^ning. The first 
part of the morning is to raise your consciousness about the National Com= 
mission on Libraries and Information Science, and the second part is to 
entphasize the importance of the National Periodical Resources Center as a 
component of that national system, a component that, I think is important to 
research libraries. I want to thank you all very niuch for your attentioh and 
attendance, and I think I will conclude the meeting at this point. Thank you. 
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APPENDIX A 



RHPORT OF THE CONC^ilSSION Oil A.CCESS TO RESOURCES 



Inter library loan contiiiues to be an iinportamt concerr?, but this 
Cominission agrees that a second area of iriiproving access shouid be investi- 
gated, access to the resources within each institution, 

k nuinber of obstacles to easy access have been identified, amoTig them: 

(1) Ml material not cataloged 

C2) Cataloging backlog 

(3) Filing backlog 

(4) Complexity of libTary (lack of assistance and graphics) 

(5) Misleading location information 

(6) remporary reinoval of cards from card catalog 

(7) DecOTtralisation of collection 

(8) Condition of stacks 
(91' Slow reshelving 

(10) :>earch service 

(11) Staff attitude (maxinii zing success of patron) 

(12) Mature of turnstiles and ID cards 

(13) Bindery schedules 

ML should seek to investigate what tueinber libraries have:^ done abaut 
their obstacles by comucting a ''Spec Survey.*' A number of the areas may 
already be sufficiently studied. Those that warrant further investigation 
could be assigned to individual meniber institutions to undertS[ke er ^ where 
competence to undertake the studies is too limited, a contract could be 
negutiated v/ith a research organization outside ARL. 

The Office of Management Studies would appear to be the appropriate 
coordinating agency in either case- 

The Office of Management Studies has approached a granting agency with 
a proposal for a Service Development Program. Funding prospects appear 
quite bleak for a $75,000-100,000 venture. The CoMissiDn on Access, on 
the other hand, has found that there is considerable enthusiasm i^n% ARL 
Directors to undertake the study of orte Or more of these areas if other 
libraries are committed to address complementary areas. 

The Coiimission will expand on this idea at its May meeting, tentatively 
set for 5-8 p.m, on Wednesday, May 7. 

Hugh Atkinson 

John Berthel 

Richard Boss, Chai^rman 

April 21, 1975 
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APPENDIX B 



R£POHT THE, ARL/ACRL CO^P^IITTEli ON UMVERSITY LIBRARY STA.NDARDS 



S ^ gni fi can c a of_ IJn iror ^ i t Lj b r a r 1 

The rapid; growth of American university libraries since iVorld War II 
is one of the niost rfc^markable changiw^ that han- occuxrod in higher Dducation 
during the present century. An explanfition of the emphasis on strong 
lib r a r i e s i c ont n i nod in a report issued by the Am er i c an Co tin ci 1 on Ed iic at i on . 
In itt5 An Assessment o^Qiiali jn_GTaduate E ducatiQn , the report states; 
'Hlie 1 i bToS^'-Tr TlieTiM no other single nonhuman factor 

?.s Qbviously related to* the quality of graduate education. A fe^ 
universities with poor library resources have achieved considerable strength 
in suverai depaxtnients ^ in ^^onie cases because the universities are located 
close to other great iibrary cDllcctions such as th^ Library of Congress and 
the New York Puhlic Library. But institutions that are strong in all areas 
invariably have major national roseaTch libraries.-' 

The reasons for the explosion of academic library collections in all 
the AinerLcari states' and Canadian pTOvinces a^e compleJ(, including such 
ImportaT^t fac;tC)rs as the establ ishmeiit of numerous nm institutions ^ the 
transforrnatton of former agFicultuxal and engineeriTig colleges to the status 
of general universities j> the enirollmcTU of millions of additional students 
in colleges and pniversitieS;, emphasip on faculty research and ^cholarlx 
productivity, changing methods of instructionj expansion of book budgets, 
•extensivG foreigni acquisition prograjiis, the steadily .growing rate of 
publication of bDoks and jourtmlSj arid, perhaps not least, the prestige 
accruing to a university possessing an oiitstanding library. 

Era of_ Libra:rx Co^p iFat _i^on 

In recent years ^ university and other research libraries have sooght 
for ways and means to hold in check the mounting flood isf printed materials, 
KationaU TegionOil, and local union catalogs have bt^eii created to locate books 
in olher iibraries, there are cooperative purchasing agrefmeiits^ on-going 
plans for subject specializatiDn apioiig libraries, pTOgramS' for the centralized 
housing of little -used books, proijects for microfilmiig large wsses of 
material fm preservation and to reduce bulk for storage, and a v^idespread 
systen of interlibrary loars Sms developed* 

As a general principle ^ indlvldiial uiiiversity libraries are no longer 
regarded as separate and independent entities, the deve? lapnieTit of each pro- 
ceeding without consideration of its noigteors . Instead^ libraries ha^e 
coTne to view their holdiiigs within a larger frame of reference, as elenients 
of a national resource, the sMriag of v hich can be of iiranense mutual benefit, 
iarge cooperative enterprises diuring the past 30 years have detnonstTated 



several facts t university llbTaries .re able and willing to support progT&ros 
for the improvement ot library resources, the concept of libraries combining 
for the acquisition ot research! materials is ftJasible and desirahle , and the 
research resources of American ■jiniversity' libraries tire a matter of national 



coficern. 



In relation to interllibrary coopeTation, it must be recognized that 
currentiy there ar« snrioiis imbalonces in 'borTCwing and lending among 
university and rest^arch libraries. TihiC load and corTesponding expeTise borne 
by the largest libraries a;re disproportionate. The most equitable solution 
to the dilemma appears to be a system of state .Liubsidics, such as prevails^ 
in Illinois and New York. 

The foregoing facts are directly or indiTectly relevant to the matter of 
standards for univeTsity libraries. 

S tajidaTds 

Interest in and the need for university library standards have long 
been evident. Equally apparent have been the obstacleB in the K-ay of de- 
veloping a set of criteria acceptable to prafeBsional university libraTians. 
Among the difficulties are the lack of agreement on the definition of a 
university, skepticism among librarians as to the desirability of setting 
up formal .<?tandfflrd's, and> the question of whether standards should be pTiimarrly 
quantitative or qualitative. 

k solution to the first dilemma- -what is a university?-.-appears to have 
been provided by the recently published classification of the Cariiegie Coij- 
mi^sion on Higher Education, based on several years' research. A, total of 
IS categories of institutions off higher education are defined in the Comiras- 
qioii's classification. For the purposes of the ARL-ACRL Joint Coiranittee .on 
University Library Standards,, it is proposed to restrict a code of standards 
to the first four categories, all doctoral -granting institutions, described 
83 fO'l lows : 

1 . Docto ral-Rranting institutions with h eavy emphasis on research. _ 
Tlisi" are the 50 leading institutions in terms of federal financjal 
support of academic science in at least two of the past three years, 
provided they awarded at least 50 Ph.D. ''s (plus M.D.'s if a 
raed'lcal school was Oin the campus) in the last year. 

2 . Docto rail -granting institutio ns with moderate empha sis_on_reseafch. 
Wese institutions were orr the list of 100 leading institutions in 
terffls of fed'eraJl financial support in at least two out of three of 
the above three years and awarded at least SO Ph.D.'s {pius M.D, 's 
if a medical school was on the satie canipus) in the last year. 

3. Dogtoral-grantin^institutlons with moderate emphasis on doctoral 
prograttsV These institutions awarded 40 or more Ph.D.'s in the 
l as t year (plus M.D.'s if a medical school was on the same campus) 
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or received at least S4 million in total federai fininicial support 
in the last year. 



4, Limited empha s is oti doctoral programs. Thes- institutions awarded 
at 1 ea¥f 1 0 PhTlK 'T^i n "the last yeaF, with the exception of a few 
new doctoral'granting institutions which may be expected to iricrease 
the number of Ph.D. awarded within a few years. 

A furthev limitatifDn is proposed. A ^'university-' for the purposes of 
the Tecomrnended standards will offer doctoral programs in not less than three 
of the four nmjor areas adopted by the American Council on Education for 
classifying doctoral degrees: humanities, biological sciencesj physical 
sciences, and social sciences. Further, in groups 1 and 2 above, doctoral 
programs will be offered in not less than 20 of the 30 areas, and in groups 
3 and 4, not less than 15 areas as defined by the National Research Council: 

Aren s of Graduate Study ^ 



Mathemat i cs 
Physics and Astronomy 
Chemistry 
Earth Sciences 
Engineering 

Agriculture and Forestry 
flealth Sciences 

Biochemistry, Biophysics, Physiology 

and Biostat ist ics 
Anatomy, Cytology, Entomology, 

Genetics, Microbiology, Embryology 
Botany, Zoology, General Biology 
Psychology 

AnthTopology and Archeology 
Sociology 

Ficonomics and Econometrics 
Political Science and 
Internat ional Relations 

Another reason for the suggested cut-off point is that collegiate 
institutions below the above four categories are within the province of the 
ACRh^s Ad Hoc Committee to Rwlse the 1959 Standards for College Libraries, 
now actively at work. 

Concerning the second roadblock to the adoption of a statemeiit of 
univ^ersity library standards the resistance and even downright opposition 
to any formally stated criteTia — the following points seem relevant; 



History 

English and Ainerlcan Langv^age 

and Literature 
Modern Foreign Language and 

Literature 
Classical Language and Literature 
Philosophy 

Speech and Drainatic Arts 
Fine Arts and Music 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
Journalism 
Law , Jurisprudence 
Library and Archival Science 
Architecture 
Education 

Other Professional Fields (Count 
as 1 field of sti 



Source: National Academy of Sciences. National Research Council. Doctorate 
Recipients from United States Universities^ 1958-1966. Washington: National 
AcaaSiny^T3Henc?sTT5^ 
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(1) Standards exist for college, junior college, school, public, professional, 
and other typos of libraries; why i^hould university libraries be an exception? 

(2) Failure by university librarians to participate in the preparation and 
adoption of standards is rasulting in the task being taken out of their hands 
by budgeting, lippropriMt ing , and governing bodies such as state boards of 
higher education, state departments of education, and regional accrediting 
associations winch make their owii sraridards, usually unsati sfactury in 
nature to librarians. (3) University librarians, especially in newly 
deveioping institutions, need basic criteria and guidelines to follow as 
goals/ internal ly and externally, for planning growth, for dealing with 
UTilversity admin istrators , etc, (4) All standnrds should be stated as 
minimal to avoid the criticism that standards level down instead of upgrading. 

The matter of choosing between quantitative and qualitative standards is 
complex. Ideally, perhaps, qualitative criteria are preferable. Measuring 
quality, however, is far' more difficult than measuring quantity, involving, 
for example, detailed checking of standard bibliographies, judgmonts by 
subject experts, comparisons with similar collections elsewhere, analysing 
in detail the content of collections, and, not infrequently, siinply using 
subjective opinions. Often sD^caUed qualitative standards turn out to be 
rhetorical exercises, largely meaningless in applications to practical 
situations. Furthermore, as Clapp and Jordan stated, *'When standardizing 
authorities omit or refuse to set standards in quantitative terms, the 
budget ing aiid appropriating authorities, who cannot avoid quantitative bases 
for their decisions, are compelled to adopt measures which though perhaps 
having the virtue of simplicity, may be essentially irrelevant'* anotlier 
argunient for librarians to develop relevant measures. 

For the foregoing reasons, the standards for university libraries pro- 
posed for adoption by the ARL and the ACRL are stated concretely. To make 
the recommended criteria even more specific and down to earth, the proposed 
standards axe based primarily upon the best current practices as reported 
by leading Ajuerican university libraries in University Library Statistics 
(ARL, 1969), supplemented by such sources as Clapp-Jordan* s ^^Quantitative 
Criteria fox Adequacy of Academic Library Collections,** Metcalf's Planning 
Acad!(^mic artd Research Library Buildings , the Washington State Model Budgej: 
Analysis Sy stem for Librarie s, and the ARL's annual Academic Library Statistics > 

An important factor, affecting both quality and quantity, is location, 
though its impact may be difficult to determine. A university placed in the 
center af major library resources my be able to rely extensively upon the 
holdings mf other institutions, while a university remote from large 
libraries will have to depend mainly on its own resources. An example of 
the first situation is the ambitious cooperative program recently announced 
by ColMffibia, Harvard, Yale, and the New York Public Library. Examples of 
isolated Institutions are numerous, e.g.. University of Colorado, University 
of Illinois, aTid University of Texas. In any case» cooperation has limitations. 
Every great research library must maintain a large degree of independence. A 
university libraTy that leans too bea¥ily on its neighbors is unlikely to 
provide smtisfactory service to its students and faculty. 
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The basic areas in which the Joint Comniittee is proposing adoptioii of 
standards are as folUnvs: resources, personnel, space, finances, public 
service, and administration* 

I, Resources, At least 10 criteria may bo used in measuring a librar/'s 
resources: (1) total volume holdings, (2) total volume holdings in relation 
to student enrollment, (3) voluine holdings in relation to graduate student 
enrollment, (4) volume holdings in relation to number of faculty members^ 

(5) volume holdings in relation to major subject fields for undeTgraduates , 

(6) volume holdings in relation to fields of cQncentration at the masters 
level, (7) volume holdings in relation to fields of graduate concantrat ion 
at the doctoral level, (8) number of volunies added annual ly--average of last 
five years, (9) number of current periodical subscriptions, (10) number of 
current serial subscript ions. It would also be practicable to look at 
volumes added in relation to total holdings. For certain fields requiring 
currency of inforniation, a volumes-added figure may be more significaTit than 
volumes' held'-a factor \sfhich tends to measure retrospective strength. 

A majority of these criteria was adopted by Clapp-Jordan, and in some- 
what modified form by Washington State's Model Budget Analysis System, m 
measuring library holdings. The general formula developed by Clapp-Jordan 
has been widely applied for nearly a decade and for the most part has 
demonstrated its validity as a practical device for testing the strength of 
a library's collections. With certain simplifications and modifications, 
as specified below, therefore, the basic formula is recommended as the ARL- 
ACRL standard: 



1. Basic collection (undergraduate lovel), 
(Clapp-Jordan : 50,750 volumes) 

2. Allowance per F.T.E, faculty member ... 

3. Allowance per F.T.E, student 
(Clapp-Jordan : 12 volumes) 

4. Allowance per field of undergraduate 

concentration . , . . . , . . , . . ^ - ^ ^ - • - • - * ^ - 
(Clapp--Jordan : 355 volumes) 

5. Allowanc© per master's field, when 

no doctorate offered in field 
(CI app- Jordan: 3,050 volumes) 

6. Allowance per master's field, when 

doctorate is offered in field 



85,000 volumes 

100 volumes 
15 volumes 

350 vorumes 

6,000 volumes 

3,000 volumes 
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7, Allowance per doctoral fiold^ 24,500 volumes 

A standard for total holdings would also be reasonable. In the ARL's 
Academic Library Statl sticj for 1973-74 the median number of volumes hold 
was 1 ,553,192 for the 82 ARL meinbers. A msdian of 1,500,000 volumes is 
recommended for universit)^ libraries in groups one and two; 1,000,000 
volumes in group three; and 750,000 in group four. If cataloged, or other= 
wise processed for use, government publications should be included in the 
volume count . 

Rate o£ Increase 

A deficiency in the Clapp-Jordan forniula is the lack of provision for 
qrowth of the collection. It is a truism that constant growth is essential 
to keep a library alive, lliis factor is recognized in the Washington 
standard, with a provision h^tating that *'A minimum number of acquisitions 
per year shall be established equal to five percent of the estimated number 
of units [volumes] of librar/ resources held at the start of each fiscal 



For standardization purposes ^ the fields defined in the American Council on 
Education's statistical compilation of earned doctorates can serve. They are 
as follows: 



Humanities 


Biological Sciences 


Physical Sciences 


Social Sciences 


Architecture 


Agriculture 


Astronomy 


Anthropology 


Classical 


Anatomy 


Chemistry 


Business and 


Languages 


Bacteriology 


Engineering, 


Commerce 


[Jng 1 ish 


Biochernistry 


Aeronautical 


Economics 


Fine Arts 


Biology 


Engineering, 


Education 


French 


Botany 


Chemical 


History 


German 


Entomology 


Engineering, Civil 


International 


Journalism 


Forestry 


Engineering 


Relations 


Mus ic 


Home Economics 


Electrical 


Law 


Philosopir/ 


Nursing 


Engineerings 


Library Science 


Religious Educa- 


Pharmacy 


Mechanical 


Political Science 


tion and Bible 


Physiology 


Engineering, Other 


Public Administra^ 


Russian 


Psychology 


Geography 


tion 


Spanish 


Public Health 


Geology 


Social Work 


Speech and 


Vi^terinaTy 


Mathematics 


Sociology 


Dramatic Arts 


Medicine 


Metal lurgy 


Social Sciences 


Theology 


Zoology 


Meteorology 


Other 


Foreign Lan- 


Biological 


Physics 




guages, Other 


Sciences, 


Physical Sciences , 




Other 


Other 
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year,-* The five percent figure is intended to serve as a "floor factor^^ and 
*'would come into effect when 100 percent of foriiiula was reached and the 
institution's growth in enrollment or programs would allov; for an Increase 
of less than the five percent.'' 

The experience of our largest university libraries indicates that the 
five percent figure may be unrealistic when collections exceed a certain 
size. For example, in 1973-74, Harvard University Libraries, with 9,028,385 
volumes, added 297,283 volumes (gross). The five percent forniula would have 
called for the addition of 451,420 volumes. Siniilarly, Yale, with 6,350,824 
volumes, should have added 317,541 volumes: actual additions were 190,750 
volumes f gross). For the largest libraries, an alternative would be to adopt 
the Washington State formula on rate of growth and after 100 percent of the 
formula has been reached, continue to add five percent arinualiy to the target 
si ze. 

TTie net number of volumes added among the 82 libraries included in 
Acadeniic Library Statist ics ranged from 198,724 to 28,733^ or gross figures 
from 297,283 to 32,132 volumes. The median for the S2 institutions was 
78,671 volumes gross and 71,525 volumes net. It is proposed that the 
minimum standard be set at 100,000 volumes annually for the first two 
categories of the Carnegie Conunission *s classification, and 50,000 volumes 
for categories three and four. 

An important factor that should not be overlooked is that the growth of 
collections should bear a close relafionship to the developnient of academic 
programs. Some areas make greater demands than others, and new offerings 
will require an immediate library response. 

Periodicals . 

In actual application, the Clapp-Jordan formula for current periodicals 
has been found low, producing figures substantial Iv under the holdings of 
strong libraries. A more realistic formula is proposed herewith for 
periodical titles i 

1 . Undergraduate col lection ^ ^ . ^ ... ^ ^ * * ^ 500 
(Clapp- Jordan: 250) 

2. Per F.T.E. faculty number 2 

(Clapp- Jordan: 1) 

3. Per field of undergraduate concentration *. 6 

(Clapp- Jordan: 3) 

4. Per field of graduate cDncentratlon--master's 20 
(Clapp- Jordan: 10) 

5. Per field of graduate concentrations-doctoral , 200 

(Clapp- Jordan: 100) 
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Among the univeTsity libraries included in Academic Library Staristics 
for 197j-74, the number of current periodicals received ranged from a low 
of 7,631 ro a high of 100,000 the latter figure suspect because it prob- 
ably did not differentiate between periodicals and serials. The fnedian ms 
19,343, As a standard, 20,000 titles are recomniended as a miniimim total for 
institutions in categories one and two and 10,000 in groups three and four. 

Also calling for standardization is usage of the terms ''periodical'' and 
"serial*'' In some university libraries, the two are not dlf ferentiated; in- 
stead, all are reported as "periodicals,'* producing grossly distorted figures. 
Serial publications in a imivorsity library collection may outnumber 
periodicals by more than two to one. An acceptable definition is offexed by 
the U.S, Office of Kducat; ion' s National Center for Educational Statistics^ as 
follows: 

A periodical is a publication that is issued in parts which 
usually contains articles by several contributors. It generally 
has a distinctive title and the successive numbers or parts are 
intended to appear at stated intervals and usually for an in- 
definite period. Serials include periodicals, newspapers ^ 
annual reports, yearbooks^ memoirs, proceedings, transactions 
of societies, and may include monographic and publishers- series. 

An alternative is the definition of periodicals used in LIBGIS' "Library 
General Information Survey," and adopted for the ARL^s annual sumniaTy of 
Academic Library Statistics : 

A periodical is a publication constituting one issue in a 
continuous series under the same title published at regular 
or irregular intervals, over an indefinite period, individual 
issues in the series being numbered consecutively or each 
issue being dated. Newspapers as well as publications appearing 
annually or less frequently are included in the definition- 
It should be noted that this definition does not differentiate between 
periodicals and serials, and for that reason the first definition is pre- 
ferable. 

Microforrns 

Several formulas for measuring the size of collections attempt to include 
microforiTis in the volume count. The problem is of great complexity because 
of the varied nature of microformst microfilm rolls, microfiche, microcards, 
microprint, ultramicrofiche, etc. Clapp-Jordan propose that "fully-cataloged 
material in micrDforrn will be measured in volumes as though it were in 
original form.'* The Washington State formula states that ^*one reel of 
microfilm or eight micro- cards or microfiche" should be counted as a volunie. 
The U,s; Office of Education's Library Statistics of Colleges and Universitlgs 
uses another method of counting microforms: one reel of miCTOfilm Is equal 
to a unit [volume] of library resources; for all other microteKt material, 
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five pieces equal one volume. Even more complicated is a plan proposed by 
the New York State Education Department's Advisory Committee on Planning for 
the Academic Libraries of New York. In the Commictee^s ''Guidelines^f or 
Assessing the Adequacy of Academic Libraries of New York State'* (1975) ^ 
microforms are counted as volumes, using this formula for counting a unit or 
volume of library resources: one reel of microfilm, eight microcardSj eight 
sheets of microficho, foi^r sheets of microprint, and one-seventh sheet of 
ultrafiche . 

It is all too obvious that these various schemes add up to total con= 
fusion, leading libraries into a dense thicket from which there is no escape, 
resulting in astronomical figures which make comparisons between individual^ 
libraries impossible. Adoptioii of such plans is apparently a consequence of 
the pressure on newer libraries to acquire large numbers of "volumes" quickly. 

The Annual Report of the Library of Congress^ has continued to separate 
various categorres of material in its statistical analysis of holdings. 
Three types of microforms are recognized io the breakdown: micro-opaques, 
microfiche, and microfilm (reels and strips). This topic wrs debated at some 
length in the ARL meeting in Washington, on January 6, 1969. (See: 

ARL Minutes of the Seventy-third Meeting, p. 3S, 53-S6J At the conclusion 
of tfiF discussion, the ARL membership voted approval for continuing to count 
microforms as a separate category. 

It is proposed, accordingly, that the 1969 action of the ' sociation of 
Research Libraries be reaffirmed, and that the annual ARL Acad^iuic Library 
Statistics continue to include analyses of microform holdings under four 
categories: reels of microfilm, number of microcards, number of microprint 
sheets, and number of microfiches. 

(A strong supporter of the idea of counting microforins as volumes pro- 
posed that only complete bibliographical units be included in such a count, 
e.g., whole volumes of periodicals and entire books, eliminating single 
periodical articles, chapters in books, and ephemeral pamphlets. In short, 
one should apply the same criteria for defining a volume as for material in 
traditional formats. The logic of such a scheme is obvious, but the admin- 
istrative difficulties are too serious for the Committee to recommend itO 

II Per sonnel. Personnel standards may involve such factors as (1) Ratio of 
professional nonprofessional staff; (2) Size of staff in relation to 
student enrollment; (5) Size of technical staff in relation to acquisition 
' rate or to growth of collections; (4) Length of work week and work year; 
(5) Status of professional librarians; and (6) the influence of centraliza- 
tion and decentralization on size of staff. 

Professio nal- Nonp rofessional Ratio 

Research studies have demonstrated that two-thirds or more of the work 
in an academic library can be done successfully and econoinically by non- 
professional personnel, including student assistants. That appears to be 
t\i& prevailing distribution among American university Ubraries at present, 
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though ratios as high as four or five clericals to one professional have been 
proposed. The compilation of Academic Librarx Statistics for 1972^73 for ARL 
members revealed that the percentrTge of professional librarians ranged from 
2K9 to 48,6 with an average of 33 »3 and a median of 52.6, As a university 
library standard it is recommended chat the professional staff should not 
exceed one-third of the total staff, (In Canada, the current range is from 
16,5 to 29,6, with an average of 21,4 per cent.) 

A further refinement is proposed, that is, the creation of two groups 
of staff membors aside from the professional librarians. In addition to the 
professional and clerical categories there should be a '■professional specialist'' 
staff, composod of systems analysts, planning officers, photoreproductiOTi 
specialists, information scientists, business managers, and other specialiied 
technical personnel * who do not require graduate library school education, 
but whose training has been at a high level in another area. 

Following the recommendations of Asheim*s manpower study for the American 
Library Association, which defines five levels of library personnel, it is 
suggested that the clerical staff be divided into two categories: (1) 
technical assistants, who perform ^^sinple, routine tasks and special skills 
tasks** for which technical-assistant courses and post-secondary training in 
special skills may be required; 'and (2) ribrary clerks who are assigned 
trping, filing, and operation of business machines, for which business school 
or commercial training will constitute proper preparation. 

Staff in Rela t ion to Enroll ment 

In the Washington State standards, elaborate formulas have been developed 
for determining the number of staff required for public services and for 
technical processes. The public service standard is derived from the number 
of PTE students at various levels: underclassmen , upperclassmen, masters 
candidates, doctoral candidates, and registered outside users. The size of 
the technical processes staff is obtained by this formula: "Add the number 
of units of library resources estimated to be added in the year to which the 
calculation applies, to the total units held at the beginning of that year 
plus the number of units estimated to be deleted/* A rather complex 
mathematical formula is then applied to the "weighted units to be processed*' 
to gain a total FTh technical processes staff. A similar scheme was devised 
by the University of California library system to establish staffing needs 
for public services md technical processes. Similar formulae are being 
developed for the SUNY libraries in New York and the Nebraska state colleges, 

The University of California System approach to budgeting for library 
staff was selected by the Washington State libraries to serve as a basis for 
determining needs. According to this analysis, '*In technical processes, the 
approach assumes that it becomes progressively more difficult to process 
materials as the size of the collection increases. It also assumes that this 
is partially offset by economies of scale which occur as the size increases. 
In public services, the assumption is made that demand on library resources 
increases as the level of the student's program increases," 
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According to ^iveriitx;_Ubrg^^ amonLg the SO libr^rifs 

sur^ey^ed^ the mzio of professional st^ff menib^rs to enTOl linent varie<l fronw 1 
to 4].64''tD 1 to 675,72* with a mixm of 225.24, These f igures incl tided 
to til public setvico and techn ical pr^ocess es persoaiiel . Fot total staff , 
prafessianal and cUrical, th.e medlaun figure wa.s 1 t& The niedian figures 

for professional staff exceeds tlie one-third maxinium previously reconi«ndtd. 

Application of any rati cp of lifc^ra^y staff to student enrol 3niert should 
be flexible foT these reasons: Inv^stigatians Indicate that thesiie o£ 
staff is diToctly affected by- a large numbei ofbranchrSj i,e., W iristitur ioml 
policies relating to centralisation or decentralisation of library services; 
the library- rate of growth^ Which lay require more or fewer staff members 
in tochnical services; and bj^ th« '^climate" of a given institution , wliich 
my result in far heavier mm of one libr-ar)^ than another. 

Concermng the staffing of technical services^ Libraries aTO obviously 
in a period of transition, arid fi^ed fcrmulas rriay be of doubtful validity 
frani a long range point of view. The conilng of MARC tape-produced cards 
froin -cho Library of CoTigress^ the compiiteri- ed ^ on4in© catalog madntained 
by the OHo College Library Center COCIC) , and SOLINET^ a siniiUr prc^gran 
for the Southeast, are likely to affect drastically th© staff ing of technical 
deparaerits in individual libraries in the riear' future . 

Another possible answex* to the question o£ staff sIe© was cffer^d tho 
Connnittee by a proniineTit university iitrari^n, who believes that tlie "only 
reasDnably valid approach** is**tolink professional staff size to the number 
of tenured faculty, because ^he latter number Is perhaps the best indicator 
of the character of an instit;uti on, and it seenis logical to linT( tlie 'acadamic* 
capacity of a library to th^ inos t tTfipoTtant acadetfiic indicator in the 
institution/* No suggestion was made, however^ as to proper ratios or per- 
centages J if this device wete to- be adopted^ 

Work Schedules. 
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A table in University Xabjari Sta.tisUgL P- ^2-74^ shows that in the 
SO iristitutlons Teportdng, the W&ekl5' work schedule the pTof ess ioml steft 
varied fTom 35 to 40 hours, witH an average of 38 .44 . Whether this js a 
proper sjhere fox standardiaation may be detstabl*. sctiedul es m>^ be necessary 
3s a comTonen-c of good management, out they should be iiiatters for local 
decisioTvS. Experiments in progress ira a nufflbeT of itistitutions provide 
flexitle arrangeiiiems for prcfessionil staff inembers in harinon>^ wa,th irnFo-ved 
ststus. a trend which should be sncoumged. Rdgid work' schedules are m- 
coflipalible with the litrarlaTi's research and scho3aray acti\ritles. Administrators 
and staff ineinbers dedicated to Liidi^idual researcli, associatioii activities j 
writing, and special projects may carry worK scheduUs considerably %n excess 
of the ixorm. 

Staff PgTquisAtf S. . ■ 

A ^ratatioIl allowance of one boMH oi 31 days shcu^d te the mlniTiiuni foT 
all fill 1 -time professional s iaf £ fflewbers on IZ-month ajjpointneiits . Sab- 
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baticals for research projects, study leaves, hospital and health insurance, 
tenure, and retirement benefits should be identical to those for which the 
teaching faculty is eligible. Temination of contracts for professional 
staff members should he handled in accord with the AAUP's 1940 "Statement of 
Principles." 

Status 0^ Library Staff 

After prolonged consideration, a Membership Meeting of the Association 
of College and Research Libraries adopted In 1971 a statement of "Standards 
for Faculty Status for College and University Librarians." [A copy of this 
document is included in the January 1975 Minutes .] Subsequently, a coranittee 
of the ACRL, the Association of Ajnerlcan Colleges and the AAUP drafted a 
"Statenent on Faculty Status of College and University Librarians." The 
statenient has been endorsed by the ACRL, AAUP, and 32 library organizations. 
The ARL Board voted to "endorse in principle faculty status for professional 
librarians, and commend to the attention of all college and university 
administrations the 'Joint Statement on Faculty Status of College and 
University Librarians.'" In the belief that general adoption of these con- 
cepts will upgrade the library profession, help avoid a drift toward union- 
ization of library staffs, and minimize or reduce the troublesome divisive- 
ness becoming prevalent in many institutions, the Joint Coimittee reconunends 
endorsement of the principles of the ACRL statement as an inportant element 
in its general code of standards. Wherever possible library staff practices 
should relate to the university's general pTactices, Individual grievances, 
for example, should be handled through university grievance channels, after 
departmental grievance pTOcedures have been exhausted. In the areas of 
appoiTitment, tenure, promotion, and staff development, the librarians, 
organized as a faculty, can operate much the sanie as teaching faculty, 
though the criteria may vary. In other areas of library policy and practice, 
on the other hand, there may be many factors, inside and outside the library, 
that must be considered In decision inaking. The university librarian 
(director or dean) should have freedom to take action on the basis of advice 
from various sources- library faculty committees, departnient heads, teaching 
faculty, and other university personnel. 

Each library or library system should develop a written personnel policy 
covering recruiting, employnient practices, performance evaluation, grievance 
procedures, promotion and tenure, and staff development, in conformity with 
the foregoing principles. 

III. Space . University Library Statistics reveals serious diBCTepancies 
between ideal or theoretical standards for space and hard existing facts. 
For example, among the 49 university libraries reporting, the seating capacity 
as a percentage of enrollment averaged only 16, in contrast to the usually 
recommended minimum of 25 or 30 percent. Ne',rertheless, the failure of many 
librarief to achieve adequate standards for various types of space is a sound 
reason for proposing adoption of satisfactory norms. On the basis of the 
findings of two leading experts in this field, Metcalf and Ellsworth, there^ 
fore the following basic criteria are proposed for the three chief elements t 
book, reader, and staff space: ' 
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Metcalf declaTes^ in discussirig space requirements for book stacks, 
that the fixst rule should be: ''Beware of formulas*** As a tentative 
suggestion, howeveT, ha states that ''Ndt more than 12 voluines p^r square 
foot should be used for larger under|raduate collections of up to 100,000 
voluTnes. Thirteen is safe for considerably larger collections and 15 for 
universities with great research collections and open access for graduate 
students and facultf only. Up to 20 can be used for a great research library 
with very limited stack access^ narrow stack aisles and long ranges." 

An alternative formula is recommended by Bareither and Schillinger: 
First ISOjOOO voluities: ,1 SF per bound voluine; second ISO.OOD volumes: .09 
SF per bound volume; next 300,000 volumes; .08 SF per bound volume; all 
volumDS in excess of 600,000 volumes: .07 SF per bound volume. 1 

Bareither and Schillinger note that **There are certain materials other 
than books stored in libraries that require stack space," A conversion basis 
is recommended for these materials , as folluv/s: 



Type of Material 



Conversion Ratio 
Unit Unit to Volume 



Roughly Classified Pamphlets Item IS to 1 

f^iisic Scores and Parts - Item 15 to 1 

Sound Recordings Record 6 to 1 

Microfilm Reels Reel 4 to 1 

Maps ^*ap 9 to 1 

Archival MateTials Cubic Feet 1 to IS 



*A pamphlet, score, or one grouping in a manila folder equals 
one item. A grouping in a manila folder may consist of one 
paper or related papers. 

For reader space^ Netcalf concludes that -^for undergradijates 25 sq, ft. 
for each seat in a reading area or for open carrels in a book stack should 
be adequate..,. TTiirty sq. ft. for the use of a master *s candidate, 35 to 
40 sq. ft. for one writing a doctoral dissertation, and from that up to as 
much as 75 sq* ft. or eveii more for a private study for a faculty member." 
Metcalf adds: ''In general, it is fair to say that in our State universities, 
if provision can be made for 25 percent of the students at one time in the 
university library, that wuld be adequate. 



Harlan D, Bareither and J,S, Schillinger, Universlt> ^ S pace Planning t Urbana- 
University of Illiriois Press, 1968, 65, 

Keyes Metcalf and R.E. Ellsworth, Planning the Academic Library > p. 59. 
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UndeT th© heading of "Space for the Staff," too many variables are 
present for any fixfd criteTia for admnistrat ive pefsonTiel. For the public- 
sarvice staff, Metcalf recoTnmends a minimuin of 125 sq. ft. par person for 
circulation and reference department heads and ^^occasionally for some other 
professional assistants^" and 'UOO sq, ft» per person on duty at ©ne time." 
For all "groups that can be lumped under the heading 'processing 100 sq, 
ft, per person/' Metcalf finds^ "Is an absolute niinimum, * . for housing aad 
equipmeiit, plus another 25 sq, ft- for the' section head of each section with 
as jnany as five persons." 

The quastlon of lighting has many complex aspects and it may be de]:^-table 
whether it is practicable to state any standards. Metcalf ^'is not convinced 
that anything over 25 to 30 foot -candles is requirfed exrtpt in Jimited areas,*' 
though ha raconifnends that *^a new library be \tfired so that SO foot-candles of 
light intensity on reading surfaces can be made available anywhere without 
complete rewiring*'' 

IV. Finances . Various attempts have been made to set up standards for the 
financial support of university libraries, e*g*^ relationship of total library 
expanditures to total university expenditures for general and educational 
purposes; relationship of total library expenditures to salaries and wages ^ 
to books, periodicals, and binding and to general expense; student per capita 
expenditures for books^ periodicals* and binding for total library expenditures; 
financial support in relation to stages of library developTnent ; and the dis- 
tribution of book funds by subject fields and by types of material. 

The 1959 ALA Standards for College Libraries states that "The library 
budget should be determined in relation to the total budget of the institu- 
tion for educational and geneTal purposes.:* The program of library service 
outlined in the standards proposed "will normally require a minimum of 5 per- 
cent of the total educational and general budget," The S percent figure has 
been widely applied also to university libraries to measure adequacy of support. 

In its Guide to University library Standards. (1965), the Canadian 
Association of College and University Libraries recommended that the following 
factors be taken Into account in asstssing the necessary standard to financial 
support: Ca) size and quality of bookstock; (b) total student enrollment; 
(c) extent and growth of graduate studies; (d) rate of growth of the institution; 
(e) anaount of faculty research; (f) extension projects; (g) introduction of 
new courses. In a complementary reporf CACUL recoMiended these levels of 
support: CI) ''Ten percent of the institutional operating budget should be 
considiTed a minimum for the ordinary operation and development of established 
libraries, in universities with well established curricula, during the next 
10 years,*' C2j "New institut ions, and others which are undertaking new 
prograimies, should raise their library expenditures to considerably more than 
10 percent of the institutional operating budget until the necessary library 
services are established*" Possible reasons for the relativaly high percent - 
age levels proposed by CACUL were that at the time the standard was set the 
Canadian libraries had more catching up to do in their development and a 
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number oi now universities had been founded. 



It should be not^^d that some univfrsirv presidents obje'Ct to a perc<ent- 
age standard for library budgets on the gTOund that there is great diversity 
of ^4ristityt lonal environment^'* and of ^'mi^sions^' among individinal iistitut ions. 

In realistic terms, one has to Tecogrri ze that tlW university library 
iihare of total funds is generally well under the old ACRL five perccmt figure' 
and far belmv the Canadian Utopia of ten percent, Ui]ixsr|ity 
revealed that amoTig the 50 libraries reporting^ the rmge was fro^ii 1.6 to 8,6 
percent for total library expenditures in relation to tota miwrsity exprndi^ 
tures for general and educational purpDses, The average was 3,S and the median 
3,6 pf^rccnt. '^he Joint CommitteL^ believes, nevertheless^ thmt the five percent 
standard Is ptiJl reasonable a? a niinimum for the maintenance of high-fquality 
1 Lbrarios, 

On the matter ot the relationship of total library eKpeiiditores to salaries 
and wages, tu book^?, periodicaU, ^nii binding^, aiid to general expense,,, reference 
again to University Libraix jita-^ijitlcs shows a wide spread. For salaries and 
wages, thD^T^nge was from 43V¥ to percom (the naediaii was. 56): for boo^s, 

periodical, and binding, from 21.2 to 50 percent (mediiri 36.5)^ mnd for general 
expense, from 2.5 to 28,5 percent (median 5,5). As a standard, it is proposed 
that th# range fpr SBUries and wages should be between 60 and 65 percent; f^^r 
books, periodicals, and binding betv^een 30 and 56 percent; and for general 
expense, between five and ten percent. It is recognized that the use of auto- 
mation and other fonrs of mechanization may require a pereentsge increase in 
general expense. 2 

University Library Statistics reveals far greater differences among 
libraries in student per capita expenditures fnr books* periedicals , and 
bindings and fcv-f total library expenditures. Institution A, for example, 
spent more than ten^Tinics as much per capita in both categor ies as institution 



'The 1973*74 expenditures of 25 Canadian university libraries raiiged from 
a high of 1U78 to a low of 5,02 percent of institutional operating 
expenditures, with an average of 7.61 and a median of 7.49. 

^The U.S- Office of Education's Library 5;mti5tic5 of College and Univ ersities, 
1971, covering more than 2,500 American coll ege and nnivexsity libraries, found 
that's? percent of operating funds was spent on salaries and wages and 34 per- 
cent on books .und other library materials. For cOTnparative purposes, Canadian 
universities in 1973-74 spent an average of 57.1 percent on salaries, 30.7 on 
acquisitions aiid binding, and 12.2 for other expenses* 
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S at the bottom of the group. To be meaningful over a per lot! o-f tiiiits my 
standard would have to be expressed in an index or constant dollar figure. 
Without more extended investigation and research, the Joint Conwiittee will 
defer any recommendation' for standards in this area. 

Concerning the distribution of book funds by subject fields and typa? of 
mateTial, numerous studies exist. In their University Library Mministratign , 
Rogers and Weber concludo that "One type of book fund, the departmental allot- 
ment , is passing froni the scene in most universities. Estabiished at a time 
when funds were more scarce, such allotments insured a share of meager funds 
to each department. With greater affluence in book funds and with a more 
conpetent library curatorial staff, the raison d^etrg for such futiding and 
the very considerable Ted tape that accompanied it have vanished. Blanket 
order arrangements have contribiited to the relinquishraBnt of the allotment 
system also because mmy bool s are rdcquired, across the whole range of disciplines, 
(p. 108) 

A stwig exception is made to this statement by another experienced 
uaiversit'/ library administrator, who maintains that "we have excellent 
backing from our facislty because they have some say in how funds axe spent.'' 
The happy affluence described by Rogers and Weber has also disappeared, at 
least temporarily, for raany libraries. 

Three steps are recoiraiiended for the management of available book funds; 
first, the development and adoption of an acquisitioni policy statement is 
recommended for every university library. By specifying the depth of coverage 
In all subject areas with which the librar);' is conceirned, the collectioTis wili 
bf built up according to a logical, well-conceived plan, rather than; alralessly 
and without clear purpose. The extent of coverage will naturally vary widely 
in different institutions. Second, departmental allocations of reasonable 
size for current monographic material may be made to insure faculty 
participation in book selection, niird, emphasis should be placed on tlie role 
of librarians as book selectors; collection developiient should be a partnership 
between faculty and librarians, but the overall responsibility should rest with 
library selectors, 

V Public Ser vices . Potential areas for standardization in the public service 
areas are' somiffiiriiaiited. Circulation statistics, for example, are generally 
suspect, mainly because they may indicate a nere fraction of actual libTary use. 
Khjch consultatiop of open-shelf collections in unrecorded, k research study 
some years ago, spoiisored by the Council on Library Resources, estimated that 
the nonrecorded use of books in libraries may be three to nine times as great 
as the formal circulation figures, varying according to policies goveriiing 
stack access and open-shelf collections available to readers. 

Headers' services assa'ne a variety of forme: reference and research 
assistance, circulation of library materials, photographic services, inter- 
library lo^ns, teaching the use of books and libraries, exhibits, audio-visual 
services etc. Few of thes:e are susceptible to standardization. Most widely 
acc-epted is thr interlibrary loan code first adopted in 1940 and since revised 
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from time to time to meet changing conditions, 

A matter of frequent agitation among students is demands for longer 
hours* Mothing less thaii 24 hours per day will satisfy some nighthawks, 
but practical considerations of expense and staff must influence library 
admiiiistrators. Modern concepts of library architecture encourage self- 
service on the part of library users and minimum supervision, W©ll=planned, 
new buildings provide for a single public exit^ equipped with tiirnstileSj 
thrDTjgh which everyone clears in leaving the library. The need for a full 
staff throughout the building is eliminated, especially when few readers 
are preseifit. Reference and circulation services should be proviAedj however,, 
dyriiig all hours in which the library is open^ though reduced staff will he 
able to inaintain these services during less active periods, such as Hate 
evening hours. 

Among the SO libraries reported in University Librar y Statistics, the 
schedule of hours open ranged from 74 to 121.5 per week, with a median of 
exactly 100. The miiedian figure would appear to be a reasonable standard 

In the same tsbulation, student per capita circulations general aind 
reserve,, varied froim 9.55 to 109.18, with a median of 39,41. General 
circulation alone ranges froni 4.31 to 82.98, on an annual basis, with a 
median of 28.31* Despite skepticism about the validity of circulation 
statistics, th^y are somewhat indicative of the extent of library use. If 
that point is granted, a minimum general circulation (home use) of 30 
bDrrowings per year and of 40 for general and reserve circulation are required 
to demonstrate that the library is a vital institution on cMpus, Circulation 
figures will be influenced, of course, by types of library buildings and 
length of loans. 

The public service aspects of departmental and divisional libraries have 
long called for recognition and standardizing principles* On every university 
campus discussion goes on concerning the relative merits of centralized versus 
decentralized systems. Practices vary from completely centralized systems 
with all library operatloiis In one building, to a central library sapple- 
iment^ed by dozens or even scOTes of departmental libraries located elsewhere, 
Whatwer policies are adDpted In reference to centralization or decentralization 
of library services, the following rules are reconmended^ 

1, Books and other library materials should be purchased or 
otherwise acquired through the library's acquisition 
department, and not by individual departments. 

2, Materials should be classified, cataloged, bound, or 
otherwise processed centrally, except certain nonbook 
materials. 

" 3, BoQiXs, pan^hlets, periodicals, or other publications 

received and preserved should be recorded in the central 
library catalog, Escceptions may be made for certain non- 
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book materials, such as maps, prints, sound recordings, 
slides, sheet music, and picture collections. Deviations 
may also be reasonablie for the pTocessing of material in 
nonwestern and nonalphabetic languages, and bpcausc of 
local conditions, such as availability of space. 

4. Every book acquired by thj; university or any of its ^ 
departments should be considered a part of the library s 
collections. This principle applies also to the numerous 
'•bootleg libraries" which have grown up on university 
campuses during the post World War II period, purchased 
from foundation and governwnt grant funds to individuals 
■'eaching departmeiiits . 

5 E)r,..A;i!tinental or colleie libraries and librarians should 
bel'jng to the central library organization, and be under 
the supervision of the chief librarian, who should be 
responsible for administration of the entire system. 

6. There should be free interchange of material among all 
libraries on a campus. 

7 In ^uch matters as fiours o^ service, physical facilities, 
and qualifications of staff, departmental and divisional 
library standards should be in general conformance with 
central library practices. 

VI Administration. Every university library should be governed by a state- 
ment of policies, including the following provisicns: 

1, A clear definition of the relation of the librarian to 
the university administration. 

2. A definition of what constitutes the library resources of 
the university, specifying that they comprise all books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and other materials purchased or 
acquired in any manner by the university and preserved and 
used in libraries to aid students and investigators. 

3 Placing the administration of all library resources and 
services wherever located under the university librarian. 

4 A description of the librarian's duties, making him/her 
responsible for the selection, acquisition, and preparation 
for use of all library raaterials; for the selection and 
direction of the library staff; for the preparation 

o£ budgets and reports; and for the performance of such other 
duties as are commonly included under university library 
admin istrat ion. 
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5, Endorsement of the ALA "Bill of Rights" and ''Right to Read" 
statements, 

6, Appointment of a faculty-^student library cominittee to advise 
th© university librarian and library staff on programs of 
library developmerit and services and to bring faculty-student 
points of view to the administration of the library* Such 

a committee should be appointed by the president with advice 
from the librarian or elected hy the. faculty senate or com- 
parable body and report periodically to the president and 
the senate. Its personnel should represent a broad cross 
section of the faculty, the members should serve staggered 
terms with regular rotation^ and it should function in an 
advisory and not administrative capacity* 

Clifton Brock, Jr. 
Gustave A. Harrer 
John Heussman 
Jay K. Lucker 
John P, McDonald 
Ellsworth G. Mason 
Robert B, Downs , Chairman 

March 1975 
* * * * 
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APPENDIX C 



REPORT OF THE NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR ACQfllSITIONS 
AND CATALOGING LIAISON COmiTTEE 



To provide LC with some helpful data prior to its Congressional budget 
hearings this year^ the NPAC Conmittee distributed a questionnaire to all 
ARL members designed to elicit information on the savings to research 
libraries in fiscal year 1974 as a consequence of NPAC and of LC cataloging 
generally* The questionnaire was imperfect in that it failed to take into 
account the effect of the current economic situation on library acquisition 
budgets as a consequence of which the number of titles cataloged with LC 
card copy by some of the responding libraries is only slightly larger now 
than before the NPAC program was begun. In a few instances it is snialler. 
The average increase in titles cataloged with LC copy (60 libraries respondin; 
was 10,654, The difference in the cost of cataloging with LC copy compared 
with original cataloging varied greatly but averaged $7,19 per title. The 
use of LC cataloging copy generally in fiscal year 1974 saved 59 responding 
libraries $12,644,188 and the increased use of LC cataloging copy in that 
year compared with the use of LC copy in fiscal year *67 saved $4,943,325 
for 51 responding libraries , Actually the savings resulting from increased 
use of LC cataloging probably was higher if a rough calculation is attempted 
based on our former experience that the use of LC ,copy by research libraries 
ranged between 40 and 60 peTcent of their cataloging prior to 1967/68 and 
the finding of the consniittee charged by the House Appx priations Subcommittee 
to investigate the NPAC that libraries were reporting use of LC cards for 7S 
percent of their cataloging. On this basis the saving to these 51 libraries 
alone through increased use of LC copy may well have been between $5,000,000 
and $6,000,000, 

Another more complicated questionnaire was completed by a small 
sample of ARL libraries^ namely^ the Boston Public Library and the 
libraries of Illinois^ Michigan, Oregon^ and Yale, based on an analysis 
of cataloging perforniad during the months of October ^ November and 
December, 1974 for publications received from countries not yet covered 
by NPAC and of publications from NPAC countries in categories excluded 
from cataloging by LC, In that three month period the five libraries in 
the sample cataloged, or held to await LC cataloging copy^ 3,941 imprints 
fvom the countries not included in NPAC* Of these titles 1,910 were from 
South American countries, LC card copy was not available for 1,222 of the 
1.910, Other countries for whose imprints LC cataloging coverage was poor 
or not prompt were Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Israel, Lebanon, the Philippine 
Republic, Poland, Syria ^ and Turkey, Of 186 imprints from the People *s 
Republic of China, LC cards were available for 78, This last figure seems 
to reflect some tmprovement in coverage but obviously not as much as desired. 
The Library of Congress has plans for improved coverage of some of these 
countries in the near future as will be explained below, 
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Imprints from the NPAC countries in the 33 excluded categories totaled 
495 in only 10 categories. Of these. 215 were dual imprints and multiple 
imprints and LC card copy was available for more than half. Poetry pamphlets, 
collected priniarily by one of the five librarios in the saniple, represented 
the second largest category with 106 imprints. Dissertations, primarily 
from the German Feder a f Republic, was third with 43. It would seem that the 
exclusions are well chosen if the sample is at all representative and that 
an effort by LC to acquire and catalog publications extensively in any of 
these categories would be of marginal value. 

The Library of Congress is to be complimented on the extent and fre- 
quency of its reporting on the NPAC but there are several quite recent 
developments of interest. In keeping with its frequently stated objective 
of expanding Its European coverage, LC has asked its appropriations sub- 
committees for approval of an extension of its European shared cataloging 
to include Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Poland, and Portugal and has requested 
funds for 11 additional positions for the NPAC program. The House report 
on the LC appropriation bill has not yet been received but it would seem 
overly sanguine to hope for any significant increases in funds for new 
positions this year. 

As the data produced by our questionnarie seem to indicate, the area 
that most needs inclusion in the MPAC is South America. The Library of 
Congress agrees that the South American countries should have high priority. 
An accessions list for Brazil is now being produced and should appear soon. 
Rod Sarle, who had been brought back to Washington to work on a statement 
replying to the report on the NPAC of the House investigating committee, has 
been sent back to Rio. He returned via Columbia and Venezuela where he has 
made arrangements for procureinent agents to work on increasing the flow ot 
publications from those two countries. These individuals are expected to 
make a thorough sweep of exchange sources and to work with dealers m pro- 
curing new titles. 

The effort to expand Chinese cataloging continues. Statistics reported 
by the 10 ARL libraries cooperating with LC in a special study indicate that 
LC ii not getting or, at least, not cataloging, 25-30 percent of the titles 
these 10 libraries are receiving. Mr. Applebauni feels that this statistic 
is somewhat skewed by the fact that some of these titles are reprints of 
Chinese materials produced by the ARL Center for Chinese Research Materials 
Which LC had cataloged locally long ago but for which cards had not been 
orinted To increase Chinese acquisitions, however, Frank fteCowan is leaving 
to spend a month in Hong Kong and Singapore. He will be working with Hisao 
Matsunmoto. LC's Tokyo field director, to improve the intake of Chinese 
publications. In addition to meeting with booksellers. Wr, McGowan will effect 
contractual arrangenents with individuals, as is being done m Columbia and 
Venexuela, to work on improving the flow of Chinese materials. 

Another study being conducted by LC with the cooperation of 12>RL 
libraries is aimed at reducing the nmnber of U.S. imprints for which LC 
cards are -not available. The contribution of the ARL participants have 
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been very helpful in identifying new publishing houses not yet included in th 
Cataloging-ln-Publication program as wall as those publishers who have not 
been complying faithfully with their agreement to participate in the prDgram. 

Finally, the Committee wishes tc offer its thanks to all the libraries 
who completed the two questionnaires, both of which requiredi a great aniount 
of record keeping and, in some cases, involved difficult cost calculations, 

Philip J. McNiff 

Howard Sullivan 

Joseph Treyz 

Frederick H. Wagman, Chairman 

April 28, 1975 
* * * * 
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APPENDIX n 



R53PORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON A NATIONAL 
PERIODICAL RESOURCES PLAN 



The Task Force on a National Periodical Resources Flan recomniencis 
that the following resolution be adopted by the Board of the Association of 
Research Libraries: 

The Association of Research Libraries recoironends the immediate establish- 
ment and continued support by the federal government of a national periodical 
resources library as a practical, effective and vitally needed aid to scholars 
and other research personnel in universities, business, industry and govern- 
ment. The proposed periodical library should provide, within relatively few 
days, journals pubUshed anywhere in the world which are needed for use in 
the advancement of knowledge or meeting the nation's pressing technical, 
economic and social problems. 

No existing library, not even the Library of Congress, now acquires all 
the publications which arc needed for the research and informational needs of 
the country. Even the combined library resources of a state or a multi-st>ite 
region are insufficient to satisfy the informational resources of that area. 
For example. New York State has the largest collection of library resources 
of any state in the nation and a highly organized interlibrary loan system 
through which every library can exploit the collections in all of the others, 
yet it reports that readers and researchers are now requesting an average of 
150 publications per day that cannot be found in any libTary in the state. 
Add to that figure many more unfilled and unfiUable needs, unmeasured 
simply because the researcher's experience has taught him that there is so 
little prospect of finding the title that there is no point in making the 
request. The situation is even worse in other states and regions, with 
equally extensive needs for access to information but with fewer and smaller 
libraries. 

A first and major step in remedying this situation is the provision of 
a central periodical library to which any library in this country can turn 
for loan of an issue or photocopy of an article with certain knowledge that 
the request will be rilled within a few days. Various studies and experience 
with a similar service in Great Britain indicate clearly that a number of 
regional depositories are not essential, and that one national unit, virtually 
complete in research holdings and well staffed and organized for quick service, 
will meet the needs of this country. 



Much data and research have demonstrated beyond question that a great 

- ' " — are 

for 



many publicfttlons . though essential for the information they contain. 
Infrequently needed In any one library. This fact makes it practical 
all libraries in the nation to share the use of one or a few copies of such 
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titles with very little likelihood of conflict because the same work is 
needed by two libraries at the same time. It means that a national 
collection of titles augmenting local library collections^ if ceatrally 
located and organized for fast access by i?iterlibrary loan, can enable every 
library to provide its readors quickly and easily with materials which are not 
available in- the local collection. Since one such national collection is 
affordable and self-^suf f iciency for every library^ state, or region^ is 
not* the establishment of a national central journal library for this pur- 
pose is not merely the only possible solution, but a practical and effective 
one that is quickly achievable. 

Eventually the United States must follow the example of Great Britain 
in establishing a central facility to service the libraries of the country 
not only with journals, but other types of publications. But journals are 
the one 'category most urgently needed by all libraries and their users; it 
is also a need that can be met with reasonable economy and speed. 

It should be noted that a membership financed facility of this type 
already exists in the Center for Research Libraries. This gives service, 
within its limited means, to the member libraries which support it. It is 
currently receiving over 12,000 journals and' has a collection of three million 
volumes which could be put to national service* Furthermores it has an 
efficiently organized staff and operating procedures designed for effective 
loans to distant points. It has working agreements with certain resources 
outside this country to draw on their holdings. Its location in Chicago Is 
reasonably central and most effective for all communication needs. 

Therefore s the Association of Research Libraries also recommends that 
the planning of the proposed National Periodicals Resources Center include 
exploration of utilization of the Center for Research Libraries as the 
foundation for the new center* 

Joseph E, Jeffs 
Gordon Willianis 
Arthur T, Hamlinj Chairman 

May 1975 
* * * * 
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APPENDIX E 



GETTING TO KNOW THE ARL 
Report of the Discussion Session May 7, 1975 

The May 7, 1975 evening program at the ARL membership meeting in Houston 
was intended to provide an opportunity for an informal exchange of information 
and ideas among ARL directors, elected officers and the Association staff. In 
addition to the officers and staff providing general information on the functions, 
organization, gcvernance, services and resources of the Association, the members 
used the occasioTi to present their views and advice on the present and future 
activities of thn ARL. 

The meeting format consisted of simultaneous group discussions at six 
different tables; each group had a discussion leader and recorder, The groups 
were to rotate every half hour enabling ARL directors to participate in several 
of the group discussions* 

Following is a list of the groups and some of the topics discussed: 

Functions and Operations of the ARL Executive Office 
John McDonald 
William Dix 

Liaison with associations, government organizations, higher 

education conmiunity and the profession. 
Federal legislative activities. 

Coordination of commissions, committees, and task forces, 
Administration of on-going projects. 

The ARL Commissions 
Virginia ifliitney 
Edward Lath em 
Role of the Coimnissions . 

Composition, operating and reporting procedures. 
Current activities. 

ARL Board and Association Governance 
Richard De Gennaro 
Ralph Hcpp 

Nature, composition, operation and reporting mechanisms. 
Opportunities for participation in the governance of the 

Association, 
Issues under consideration, 

Coraiittees and Task Forces of the Association 
Suzanne Frankie 
William Budington 

Role of ARL Comittees and Task Forces, 
Composition, operating and reporting procedures. 
Activities of current groups. 
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TABLE 1: 
Leader : 
Recorder: 
Topics : 



TABLE 2 : 
Leader: 
Recorder: 
Topics: 



TABIE 3 : 
Leader: 
Recorder ; 
Topics : 



TABLE 4: 
Leader: 
Recorder 
Topics: 



TABLE 5 
Leader: 



Recorder: 
Topics : 



Office of Universit)'^ Library Management Studies 

Duane Webster 

Stanley McElderry 

Current funding picture for CMS, 

Current programs and future plans. 

Administration, operation and reporting mechanisms. 



TABLE 6; 
Leader: 
Recorder: 
Topics I 



Systems and Procedures Exchange Center and OMS Training Activities 
Jeffrey Gardner 
Russell Shank 

SPEC seryiceb and resources. 
Plans for SPEC surveys. 
Training Film Program, 
Performance Review Training Project, 



In general, membership reaction to the meeting was very favorable. Dis- 
cussions regarding the functioning of the Association included ideas regarding 
mechanisms for better coimnunication among directors and with the Board and 
Commissions, and the need for increased opportunities for greater membership 
participation in Association activities. Among the issues identified as 
warranting special attention were a need for better information on user needs, 
greater attention given to services, performance measures, and more reliable 
data on operations. 

One specific suggestion has resulted in the appointment of a task force 
to review the roles of the Board and the Coimnissions, Policies and practices 
regarding appointments to committees and task forces will also be reviewed. 
Additional actions on other ideas are under consideration. 

The response of the membership indicates an interest in having additional 
opportunities in the future for review and discussion of issues and activities 
of the Association, 



Suzanne Frankie 



June 20, 1975 
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APPENDIX F 



ATTEND4NCE AT 86th MEETING 



University of Alabama Libi^aries 
James Wyatt 

University of Arizona Library 
W- David Laird 

Arizona State University Library 
Donald Koepp 

Boston Public Library 
Philip J. McNiff 

Boston University Library 
John Laucus 

Brigham Young University 
Donald K. Nelson 

University of British Columbia Library 
Basil Stuart-Stubbs 

Brown University Library 
Charles Churchwell 

University of California Library 
CBerkeley) Richard, Dougherty 

University of California Library 
(Davis) Bernard Kreissman 

University of California Library 
(Los Angelas) Page Ackerman 

University of California Library 
(San Diego) John R, Haak 

University of California Library 
(Santa Barbara) Donald Davidson 

Case Western Reserve University Lihrar 
James V. Jones 



Center for Research Libraries 
Gordon R, Williams 

University of Chicago Library 
Stanley McElderry 

University of Cincinnati Libraries 
Harold Schell 

University of Colorado Library 
Ellsworth Mason 

Colorado State University Library 
Le Moyne Anderson 

Columbia University Libraries 
Warren J, Haas 

Cornell University Libraries 
J. Gormly Miller 

Dartmouth College Libraries 
Edward C. Lathem 

Duke University Libraries 
Benjamin E. Powell 

Emory University Library 
Don L. Bosseau 

University of Florida Libraries 
Gustave A* Harrer 

Florida State University Library 
Charles Miller 

Georgetown University Library 
Joseph Jeffs 

University of Georgia Libraries 
Warren Boes 
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Harvard University Library 
Douglas W, Bryant 

University of Houston Libraries 
Stephen R. Salmon 

Howard University Libraries 

Kenneth S. Wilson 

University of Illinois Library 
Robert Oram 

Indiana University Libraries 
W. Carl Jackson 

University of Iowa Libraries 
Leslie W. Dunlap 

lows State University Library 
Warren Kuhn 

John Crerar Library 
William S. Budington 

Johns Hopkins University Library 
John H. Berthel 

Joint University Libraries 
Frank P, Grisham 

University of Kentucky Libraries 
Paul Willis 

Kent State University Libraries 
Hyman W. Kritzer 

Library of Congress 
John G. Lorenz 

Linda Hall Library 
Thomas D. Gillies 

Louisiana State University Library 
George Guidry 

MeGill University Library 
Marianne Scott 

University of Maryland Library 
Howard Rove Is tad 



University of Massachusetts Libraries 
Gordon iv, Fretwell 

Massachusetts Inst, of Technology Libraries 
Margaret A, Otto 

University of Michigtin Library 
Robin N, Dovvnes 

Michigan State University Library 
Richard Chapin 

University of Minnesota Libraries 
Ralph H. Hopp 

University of Missouri Library 
Harry Butler 

National Agricultural Library 
Richard A. Farley 

University of Nebraska Libraries 
Gerald A. Rudolph 

New York Public Library 
James Henderson 

New York State Library 
Peter Paulson 

New York University Libraries 
Eugene Kennedy 

University of North Carolina Libraries 
James Covan 

Northwestern University Libraries 
John P, McGowan 

University of Notre Dame Libraries 
David Sparks 

Ohio State University Libraries 
Hugh Atkinson 

University of Oklahoina Library 
James Zink 

Oklahoma State University Library 
Roscoe Rouse 
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University of Oregoii Library 
William Ax ford 



Temple University Library 
Arthur Hanil in 



University of Pennsylvania Libraries 
Richard De Gennaro 

Uni verfv i t y of Pittsburgh Libraries 
G 1 n o r a H d w a r d Ro s s e 1 1 



University of Tennessee Libraries 
Richard Boss 

University of Texas Libraries 
Merle Boy Ian 



Princeton University Library 
Wi lliam 01 x 



Texas ASM Ujiiversity Library 
Irene B. Hoadley 



R i c 0 Un rve r s i t y Library 
Richrira L, O^Keeffe 

Univuridt)^ of Rochester Libraries 
Ben Bownian 

Rutgers University Library 
Virginia P- Whitney 

Smithsonian Institution Libraries 
Russell Shank 

University of Southern California Lib 
Roy L. Kidman 

Southern Illinois University Library 
Ralph E. McCoy 

Stanford University Libraries 
David C- Weber 



rai 



University of Toronto Libraries 
David Esplin 

Tulane University Library 
John H:. Gribbin 

University of Utah Libraries 
Roger Hanson 

University of Virginia Libraries 
Ray FrantZj Jr. 

University of Washington Library 
Marion A* Milczewski 

Washington State University Library 
G, Donald Smith 

Washington University Libraries 
Williajm Kurth 



State University of New York at 
Albany* C. James Schmidt 

State University of New York at 
Buffalo, Eldred Smith 

State University of New York at 
Stony Brook, John B. Smith 

Syracuse University Libraries 
Donald Anthony 



e State University Libraries 
Vern M. Pings 

University of Wisconsin Libraries 
Joseph Treyz, Jr. 

Yale University Libraries 
Donald B. Engley 



ARL Staff: 



John McDonald 
Suzanne Frankie * 
Duane Webster 

Jeffrey Gardner . 



i m % 9 * t * 



Executive Director 
Assistant Executive Director 
Director, Office of University 

Library Managemerit Studlas 
Management Research Specialist 
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Fdward Booher, Mcflraw Hill 

Margaret Child, National EndoWTTient for the ilumanitias 

Robert Downs, University of Illinois 

Herman H Fussier, University of Chicago 

Sam Hitt, President, Medical Library Association 

Lawrence Livingston, Council on Library Resources 

Robert Lumiansky, American Council of Learned Societies 

Beverlv Lynch, Association of College § Research Libraries 

Friti Machlup, Nev; York University 

Vernon Paimour, Public Research Institute 

James Skipper, Research Libraries Group 

Alphonse Tressa, National Commission on Libraries S Information Science 
Edward Weiss, National Science Foundation - OSIS 



Members Not Rep resented : 

University of Alberta Library 
University of Connecticut Library 
University of Kansas Library 
National Library of Canada 
^ National Library of Medicine 

Pennsylvania State University Library 
Purdue University Library 



EKLC 
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APPENDIX. G 



OFFICERS, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, CON^ItSSIONS , C0N&1ITTEES AND TASK FORCE 

OF THE ARL 



ARL Office rs and _BQard__far 1975 

Richard De OenrmTo, President 

Virginia P. IsTiitney, Vice President & Prasldent-elect 

Ralph H. Hopp, Past President 

Page Ackerman (Oct, 1977) 

Richard Boss (Oct, 1977) 

Willi am S. Dix (Oct. 1976 

Gustave llarrer (Oct. 1976) 

Edward C. Lathem (Oct. 1977) 

Stanley McFlderry (Oct. 1975) 

Russell Shank (Oct. 1977) 

ARL CON^IIS SIONS ^ 

1 , C omm i ssion on Developm ent of Resources 



Pa^ie Ackerman (Oct. 1977) 
Basil Stuart-Stubbs (Oct, 1975) 
Gustave Harrerj Chairmn (Oct. 1976) 

2. Commissio n oh Organisation of Resources 

Joseph Dagnesej (Oct. 1977) 

John McGowan, (Oct, 1976) 

Edward C. Lathem, Chairman COct. 1977) 

3 . Commission on Access to Resources 

Hugh Atkinson, (Oct. 1977) 

John Berthel, (Oct. 1976) 

Richard Boss, Chairman (Oct. 1976) 

4 ' Commission on Management of Research Librarjes 

Richard r /UKherty, (Oct. 1977) 

Warren H (tJ .t* 1975) 

Russell (Oct, 1977) 

Stanley McElderry, Chairman (Oct, 1977) 

S* ARL Executive Committee 



Ralph H. Hopp, Past President 
John McDonald, Executive Director 

Virginia P* Whitney, Vice President 8 President-elact 
Richard De Gennaro, Prestdent, Chairman 

*The Commission on External Affairs was temporarily suspended in February 
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ARL STANDING COMMITTEES 



CorTm-.ittee o n Access to Manuscripts and Ra re Books 



William Bond 
William Cagle 
John Finsi 
Herman Kahn 

Ray Franti, Jr., Chairman 

Committee on Cent er for Chinese Research Materials 

Edwin G. Bcal, Jr, 
Roy Hofheins, Jr. 
Ying-niao Kau 
David T. Roy 
Eugene Wu 

Philip McNiff, Ch.ilrman 
Committee on Cop yright 
Howard Revel stad, Chairman 
Conimittoe on Federal Relations 



Warren N, Boes 
Richard Couper 
Joseph Jeffs 
Philip McNiff 
Paul Willis 

Eugene Kennedy, Chairman 

Committee on Foreign Newspaper on Microfilm 



Gustave Harrer 
Bruce Peel 
Gordon Williams 
John Lor en z, Chairman 

ComiTiittee on Interlibrary Loa n 

Richard Chapin 
Ruth Kirk 
John Humphry 
Jay Luckar 

David Weber, Chairman 
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ERIC 



National program for Acquisitions and Cataloging Liaison Committee 

Philip McNiff 
Howard Sullivan 
Joseph H. Treyz, Jr. 
Frederick Wagman, ChairTTian 

Conmiittee o n Negro Academic Libr^iries 

Arthur Hamlin 

Warren Bocs, Chairman 

Committee o n_ Ngmingtions 
Ara Vice President, Chaii^man 

Committee on Preservation of Research Libraries Materials* 



ARL CONWrrrEES ON FQRB I GN JiCQU I S IT IONS 



Africa 

Peter Duignan, Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace 

Beverly Gray, Boston University 

Conrad Reining, Georgetown University 

Julian Witherell, Library of Congress 

Hans Panorsky, Northwestern University, Chairman 

Middle East 



George N. Atiyeh, Library of Congress 

James Pollack, Indiana University 

David H* Partington, Harvard University, Chairman 

Eastern Europ e 

Paul Horecky, Library of Congress 

Joseph A. Placeks University of Michigan 

Marion Milc^ewski, University of Washington, Chairman 

*To be reconstituted ^ o 1 
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Far East 



Woying Wan, University of Michigan 
Eugene Wu, Harvard University 

Warren Tsuneishi, Library of Congress, Chairman 
South Asia 

Richard Da Gennaro, University of Pennsylvania 
Paul Fasana, Mew York Public Library 
Maureen Patterson, University of Chicago 
Louis A, Jacob, Library of Congress, Chairrnan 

Southeast Asia 

Charles Bryant, Yale University 
John Musgrave, Michigan 



Latin America 

Nettie Lee Benson, University of Texas 

Donald Wisdom, Library of Congress 

Carl W. Deal, University of Illinois^ Chairman 

Wester n Europe 

Norman Dudley, University of California-Los Angele 
fen-Tsai Feng, Boston Public Library 
William H. Kurth, Washington University-St . Louis 
Howard Sullivan, Wayne State University, Chairman 

ARL TASK FORCES 

Task Force on Futuro^of^th^ Card Catalog 



Hugh Atkinson 
Richard De Gennaro 
William Welsh 

Joseph Rosenthal, Chairman 

Task Force on National Periodical Resources Plan 



Joseph Jeffs 

Gordon Williams 

Arthur Hamlin, Chairman 
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Task Force on Criteria for NQnunivgrsity MombGrship in ARL 



Ben Bowman 
John Gribbin 
Philip McNiff 

William Budingtonj Chairman 

Task Fnrco on NEH Res earch Tools Program 

Richard Dougherty 
J amc h Hend e rs o n 
Hyman Kritzer 
David Laird 
David Spark? 

Flllsworth Mason J Chairman 

ARL-ACRIi Task ¥otcg on Llniversity Library Standards 

Clifton Brock 
Gustave Harrer 
Jay Lucker 
Ellsworth Mason 
John McDonald 
Jasper G. Schad 
Robert Downs, Chairman 

REPRESENTATIVES 

ANSI Committee Z-39 , . . .Eugene Kennedy 

CONSER Project . . , . .John McGowan 

Joint Committee on Union List of Serials .William Budington 

Joint Statistics Coordinating Committee Roger Hanson 

Library Relations Committee of the National 

Microfilm Association .Ralph E. McCoy 

United States Book Exchange Johgi Berthel 
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APPENDIX H 



MEMBERSHIP OF ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 

Mav 1975 



University of Alabama Libraries 
P. 0, Box S 

University^ Alabama 35486 

James F. Kyatt^ Dean of Libraries 
(205) 348-5298 

University of Alberta Library 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6G 2E2 

Bruce Peel, Director 

(403) 452-3790 

University of Arizona Library 
Tucson, AriEonr 55T21 

W. David Laird, Librarian 

(602) 884-2101 

AriEo na State University Library 
Tein p e s At ona 85281 

Donald Koepp, Librarian 

(602) 965-3415 

Boston Public Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117 

Philip J. McNiff, Librarian 

(617) 536-^5400 

Boston University Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 

John laucuss Director 

(617) 3S3-3T10 

Br i jharn^ young University 
324 Clark Library 
Provo, Utah 84601 

Donald K. Nelson, Director of Libraries 

(801) 374-1211 Ext, 290S 

Univarsity of British Columbia Library 
Vancouver, B^CTTtanada V6T 1W5 

Basil Stuart -Stubbs, Librarian 

(604) 228-2298 



Brown University Library 
Provrdencej Rhode Island 02912 

Charles Churchwell, Librarian 

(401) S63'-2162 



University of California Library 
Berkeley* CalifornTa^ 94720 

Richard Dougherty^ Librarian 

(415) 642-3773 

University of California Library 
Davis, California 95616 

Bernard Kreissinan, Librarian 

(916) 752-2110 Ext. 2167 

University of Califo rnia Library 
Los Angeles , Carifornia 90024 

Page Ackerrnan, Librarian 

(213) 825«1201 

University of California Library 

The University Library 

La Jolla , California 92037 

John R. Haak, Acting Librarian 

(714) 452-3061 

University of California Library 
Santa Barbara , California 93106 

Donald Davidson, Librarian 

(805) 961-3256 

Case Westeni Reserve University Libraries 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 

James V. Jones, Director 

(216) 368-2990 

Center f or Reiearch Libraries 
5721 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Gordon R, Wllllaffls, Director 

(312) 955-4S45 
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University of Chicji^ Library 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Stanley McElderry, Director 

(312) 755-2933 

University of Cinc inn ati Libraries 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45221 

Harold Schell, Deanj Library Admin. 5 
Director of Librs. (513) 475-2533 

University of Colorado Library 
Boulder, Colorii5^^^^W04 

Ellsworth Mason, Director 

(303) 492-7511 

Colorado State University Library 
Fort TolTini r"Colorado 80521 

Le Moyno W. Anderson , Director 

(303) 491-5911 

Colunibia University Libraries 
New York, New York 10027 

Warren J. Haas, Vice President 6 Libn. 

(212) 280-2247 

University of Conn ecticut Library 
Storrs, Connecticut ~ 0575'8 

Norman D. Stevms, Acting Director 

(203) 486-2219 

Cornell University Libraries 
Ithaca, New York 14850 

J. Gormly Miller, Director 

(607) 256-3689 

Dartmouth College Libraries 
Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 

Edward C* La them. Librarian 

(603) 646-2236 

Duke University Libraries 
Durham^ North Carolina 27706 

Benjamin E. Powell, Librarian 

(919) 684-2034 

Emory University Library 
Atlanta, Georgia 30322 

Donald L. Bosseau, Director 

(404) 377-2411 Ext, 7691 

13u 



University of Florida Libraries 
GainesvillD, FrorTdT^ 3260S 

Gustavo A, Harrer, Director 

(904j 592^0341 

Florida State Univers ity Library 
tallahasseej Flc^rida 32506 

Charles Miller^ Director 

(904) 644-5211 

Geo rgetown University Library 
Wishington, D, C. 20057 

Joseph Jeffs ^ Director 

(202) 625-^4095 

University of Georgia Libraries 
Athens , GeorgiaTWUr 

Warren N. BoeSj Director 

(404) 524-2716 

Harvard University Library 
CiiBridge, Massachusetts 02138 

Douglas Bryant, Director 

(617) 495-2404 

University of Houston Libraries 
Houston, Texas'^^^^'^TroT 

Stephen R. Salmon, Director 

(713) 19-2340 

Howard University Libraries 
WasHngton, D. C, 50059 

Kenneth S. Wilson, Acting Director 

(202) 636^7234 

University of jUin^ojs^ Library 
Urbana, Illinois 61803 

Robert Oram, Associate Librarian 

(217) 333^0790 

Indiana University Libraries 
Bloomington^ Indiana 4740S 

W. Carl Jackson, Dean of Libraries 

(812) 337^3404 

University of Iowa Libraries 
low? City, Iowa 52240 

Leslie W, Dunlap, Dean of Library Admin, 

(319) 353-4450 
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Iowa State University Library 
Ames, Iowa 50010 

Warren Kuhn, Dean of Librar>' Services 

(515) 294-1442 

John Crerar Library 
Chicago,' Illinois 60616 

William S. Budington, Director 

(512) 225-2526 

Jghn s liop kins Univorsity Library 

230'Garl^nd>lali 

Baltimore. Maryland 21218 
John H. Berthel, Librarian 
(30i) 36&-33C0 Ext. 437 or 562 

Joint Universi_ty Libraries 
Na sh V i 1 1 e ," Tennis see 37203 

Prank P. Grisham, Director 

(61S) 322^2834 

University of Kansas Library 
Lawrence, Kansas" 55^044 

John L. Glinka. Actinn^ Dean of Libraries 

(913) 864-5601 

University of Kentucky Libraries 
Lexington, Kentucky" 4'0S06 

Paul Willis^ Director 

(606) 257-3801 

Ke nt State University Libraries 

K?nt, Ohio 44242 

Hyman W* Kritzer, Assistant Provost 6 
Director of Libraries (216) 672-2962 

Library of Congr ess 
Washingotn, C. 20S40 

John G. Lorenz, Acting Librarian 

(202) 426-5205 

Linda Hall Library 

Kansas City, Missouri 64110 

Thomas Gillies, Director 

(816) 363-4600 

Louisiana State University Library 
Baton Roiigi^ Louisiana 70803 

George Guidry, Jr,, Director 

(504) 388-3969 



McGill University Library 
i^^-treai, i',Q', I Canada H3C 3G1 

Marianne Scott, Director 

(514) 392=4949 

University of Maryland Library 
College Park, Maryland^ 2U742 

Howard Rovelstad, Librarian 

(301) 454-3011 

University of Mass ach usetts Libraries 
Amherst, Massachiisetts" 01002 

Richard J. Talbot, Director 

(413) 545-0284 

Massachuse tts In st, of Technology Libraries 
CSbrTHgiyTlassacHu set t s 

Natalie Nicholson, Director 

(617) 2S3-S6S1 

University of Michigan Library 
Ann Arbor, MicRigan 48104 
Frederick H. Wagmanj Director 

(313) 764-9356 

M ichigan State University Library 
East lansingV Michigan 48823 

Richard Chapins Librarian 

(S17) 355-2341 

University of Minnesota Libraries 
Minneapolis^ Minnesota 554S5 
Ralph H. Hopp, Director 

(612) 373-3097 

University of Misj^^r^ Library 
Columbiai Missouri 65201 
Dwight Tuckwood, Director 

(314) 882-2739 

National Agricultural Library 
BeltsvilleV Maryland 20705 

Richard A, Farley, Director 

(301) 344»3779 

National Library of Canada 
395 Wellington Street 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada KIA 0N4 
Joseph Guy Sylvestrei Librarian 

(613) 992-0401 
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National Library o f Medicine 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 

Martin M, Cummings, Director 

(301) 496-6221 

University of Nebra ska Libraries 
Lincoln, NtbrasH^Wros 

Gerald A, Rudolph, Dean of Libraries 

(402) 472-7211 

New York Public Library 
^TTork, New York 10018 

Richard Couper, President 

(212) 695-3231 

New York State Library 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 

John A. Humphry, Asst, Commissioner for 

Libraries (518) 474-5930 

New York University Libraries 
New York, New York 10003 

Eugene Kennedy, Dean of Libraries 

(212) 598-2140 

University of North Carolina Libraries 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27515 

James F* Govan, Director 

(919) 933-1301 

Nothwestern University Libraries 
Evans ton, illionls 60210 

John P* McGowan, Librarian 

(312) 492-7640 

University of Nctre Dame Libraries 
Notre Dame, Indiana 46556 

David E. Sparks, Director 

(219) 283-7317 

Ohio State University Libraries 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Hugh Atkinson^ Director 

(614) 422-6152 

University of Oklahoma Library 
Norman, Oklahcma 73Ub9 

jBmes K, Zink, Diractor 

(405) SaS'-aeil or 2614 
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University of Oregon Library 
Eugene I 0iregon"T7TO3 

H, William Axford J University Librarian 

(5033 686-3056 

University of Pen nsylvania Libraries 
Philadelphia^ Fehnsylvanir 19174 

Richard De GennarOj Director 

(215) 243-7091 

Pennsylva nia St ate University Library 
University Park, t'ennsylvania 16802 

Stuart Forth, Dean of Univ. Libraries 

(814) 865-0401 

University of Pittsburgh Libraries 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15260 

Glenora Edwards Rossell, Director 

(412) 624-4401 

Princeton University Library 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

William S* Dix, Librarian 

(609) 452-3190 

Purdue University Library 
Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

Jospeh M. Dagnese, Director 

(317) 749-2571 

Rice University Library 
6TW Main 
Box 1892 

Houston, Texas 77001 

Richard L* O'Keeffe, Librarian 
(713) 528-4141 Ext. 312 

University of Rochester Libraries 
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